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The  Crop  Reporting  Board  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  makes  the 
following  report  for  the  United  Stato'^  from  data  furnished  by  crop  correspondents, 
field  statisticians,  and  cooperatirg  State  agencies. 
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^Average 
'1934-43 


TlEI£  TER  acre  ; 

:Ind  icat  ed':" 
1944    jSept,  1,  : 


jrOTAL_PRODTJ£T  ION  _(_IN  pI^USMDSTJ 

:                 :  Indicated 
Average  .  ^^^^   


_19_45_   _-_ 


Aug,  1,   J  Sept.l, 


Corn,  all,,,,,  bu  .F  26,8 

14.7 


2,844,47  8  js 
l,146,283!i 
836,969 


ton 


Yfheat-,  all,,..  " 

Winter   " 

All  spring.,,  " 

Durum  •  '* 

Other  spring  " 

Oats   " 

Barley   " 

Rye   " 

Buckwheat , . . , ,  " 

Flaxseed  ,  " 

Rice   '» 

Sorghums  for 

grain, . , . . .  " 
Bfeiy,all  tame. 
Hay,  vdld,,.. 
Hay,  clover  h 

timothy  2/,,  " 
Hay,alfalfa. " 
Beans, dry  edible 

100  lb.  bag 
Peas,  dry  field  '* 
SoybeaUvS  for 

beans  bu, 

Peanvits  4^.,.,  lb. 
Potatoes,.,,,,  bu. 
Svreetpotatoes,  " 

Tobacco  •  lb. 

Sugarcane  for 

sugar  b  seed,  ton 
Sugar  beets..,  " 
Broom  corn, ,,, , 

\  Hops •  

Apple s, con  «1,, 
Peaohe  s ,  " 
Pears  

Grapes  ton 

Cherries 

(12  States;,  " 

Pecans lb. 


15,3 
13.2 
12.1 
13.3 
29.6 
22,3 
11,9 
16,9 
8.1 
47.8 

13  .7 
1.34 
.83 

1.24 
2,04 


53.2  I 

18,2 

18.8 

16,9 

15.1 

17.2 

23.0 
11,5 
17  ,8 
8,4 
47,9 

19,9- 
1.41 
.97 

1,35 
2.19 


3/  872  3/  784 
3/1,189  3/1,277 


lb. 
bu. 


17  ,6 

728 
124,0 
84,2 

926 

19.5 
,  11.9 

3/  281 

1,157 


18,4 

67  0 
130.4 
92,9 
1,117 

20,8 
12,1 

1/  354 
1,303 


2/ 


33  ,3 
17.7 
18.0 
17,0 
17.4 
17.0 
37,6 
26.2 
13,3 
17,7 
9.1 
47.9 

16.0 
1,52 
.96 

1,47 
2,30 

'  845 
1,127 

19,'-©- 
699 
152,1 

95,8 
1,097 

23.0 
13,2 

'264 
1,373 


2,433 

789 
585 
203 

29 
173 
1,068 
273 

41 
7 

21 

52 

70 

77 
10 

24 
28 

15 

3 

86 
1,478 
375 
67 
1,392 

5 

9 

5/  39 
5/119 
5/  57 
5/23 
5/  2 


060 
080 
994 
085 
330 
756 
399 
481 
434 
121 
684 
346 

310 
415 
144 

2  89 
604 

942 
976 

732 
325 
091 
059 
390 


,641 
,392 
,426 
,872 

;6 


640 
644 
40 
240 
046 
201 
616 
475 


153 
97,346 


3,228,361 
1,078,647 
764,073 
314,574 
31,933 
282,1 
.1,166,^ 
284 
25, 

9^16u 
23,527 
70,237 

181,756 

83,845 
14,135 

28,771 
31,702 

16;128 
8,873 

192,863 
2,110,775 

379,436 
71,651 
1,950,213 


836,, 
309,; 
31,1 
■277,' 
1,546 


6,148 
6,753 

57 

47,695 
5/124,754 
5/  75,963 
5/  31,956 
2,737 

5/        202  I  133 
140,165  i  148,331 


969 
,314 
896 
,418 
,.-..,032 
269,867 
27,883 
7,715 
33,972 
76,136 

113,977 

90,228 
13,856 

30,903 
33,326 

■  14,714 
5,521 

188,284 
2,308,950 

420,206 
'  67,133 
1,934,069 

6,976 
9,332 
31 

55,154 
68,882 
82;650 
33;i62 
2,802 


,069,055 
,152,270 
836,969 
315,301 
32,913 
282,388 
,575,356 
277,697 
27,883 
7,862 
35,345 
71,840 

116,348 
90,639 
13,754 

31,363 
33,434 

15,370 
5,793 

2,263,360 
432,895 
68,210 
1,999,328 

6,976 
9,403 

32 

55,751 
63,260 
82,420 
32,831 
2,812 

133 
147,770 


Pasture , 
Soybeans 


Condition  Sent,  iTPct,)' 


68  70{  84 

80  77  86 

Co'.'/peas, ..I  70  67  [  77 

1/  For  certain  crops,  figures  are~n"ot'T)aieT  on"cuTr^t~iiidrca^ 

previous  reports,    2/  ilxcludes  s^veetclover  and  lespedeza,     3/  Pounds,    4/  Picked  &  threshed. 
oj  Includes  some  quantities  not  harvested. 
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CROP 


Ifervested  j 

For 

1945 

X*  V           C*  t 

• 

1944  ! 

• 

harvest,  : 

Peroent  of 

1934-43 

1945  : 

1944 

91,209 

97,235 

92,229 

94.9 

53,829 

59,309 

64,961 

109,5 

38^526 

40,714 

46,434 

114,0 

15,303 

18,595 

18,527 

99.6 

2,361 

2,116 

1,  890 

89,3 

12,943 

16,479 

16,637 

101,0 

35^7  83 

33,984 

41,950 

107  «6 

r  ll-,997 

12,359 

10,606 

85 ,8 

3,379 

2,254 

2,096 

93, C 

-  420 

515 

■  443 

■  86,0 

2;  498 

2,794 

3,863 

133  ,3 

1,103 

1,466 

1,500 

102  ,3 

4^886 

.  9,117  ^ 

7,268 

79.7 

25;616 

20,009 

18,008 

90,0 

57^556 

59,547 

59,459 

99,9 

12;012 

14,520 

14,295 

98.5 

19,683 

21,375 

21,268 

99.5 

13,917 

14,430 

14,521 

100.3 

1,822 

.  2,057 

1,818 

88.4  ■ 

•  319 

695 

514 

74,0 

4,812 

10,502 

10,596 

.  100,9 

3;  140 

, 1,665 

1,530 

91,9 

2;  080 

3,150 

3,238 

102,8 

3,036 

2,910 

2,846 

97,8 

-797 

771 

712 

92,3 

1,506 

1,746 

1,822 

104.4 

225 

195 

17  0 

87,2 

288 

296 

303 

102,3 

133 

135 

126 

93,3 

808 

558 

715 

128,1 

291 

380 

240 

!  63,2 

34 

37 

;  41 

i  110.9 

Corn,  all  

Wheat,  all  

Yfinter  

All  spring?;,  

'Dvr■^w.^»  . . .  <>  

Other  spring  

Oats.'  <>.....•••••.  • 

Barley,  • «  ,  

Rye  

Buckwheat ,  '  

Flaxseed,  ...o...  • 

Rice  

Sorghums  for  grain..,  

Cotton  ,  

Hay,  all  tame,.,.......  

Hay,  wild,  

Hay,  clover  &  timothy  l/  ,.. 

Hay,  alfalfa,  

Beans,  dry  edible....  

Peas,  dry  field  .', 

Soybeans  for  bean's , ,  

Cowpeas  2j/  

Peanuts  3/  

?o  tatoe  n  '  

Sweet potatoes  

Tobacco . .'  •  k  • 

Sorgo  for  sirup  

Sugarcane  for  sugar  ^.  seed.. 

Sugarcane  for  sirup  

Sugar  be-ets  

Broomcorn,  ,,,<>  

Hops.  •  


L 


l/  Excludes  sweetolover  and 
zy  Gro'im  alone  for.  all  purpo 
3^  Picked  and  threshed. 
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GEIERAL  CROP  REPORT  AS  OF  SEPTEMBER  1,  1945 


More  seasonable  tempe 


ratures  and  generally  favorable  moisture  reserves 


resulted  in  a  net  gain  for  crop  prospects  during  Auf^ust.    Corn,  in  particular. 


was  benefited  and  the  September  1  forecast  adds  about  225  million  busiiels  to 
the  estimate  of  a  month  ago.    Other  crops  shov;  gains,  too.    Oats,  spring  v;heat, 
potatoes,  tobacco,  soybeans,  sorghum  grain,  tame  hay,  and  dry  beans  and  peas, 
are  up  from  1  to  8  percent.    Offsetting  thef^e  gains  to  some  extent,  are  slightly 
lower  pro"pe<3ts  for  cotton  as  a  result  of  increased  boll  weevil  infestation,  a 
decrease  for  rice  lost  in  the  Texas  hurricane,  and  for  peanuts  because  of  wet 
weather.    The  net  effe^^t  of  these  changes  raises  the  aggregate  total  production 
about  3  percent  over  prospects  on  August  1,    The  volume  of  the  1945  harvest  as 
indicated  on  September  1  would  equal  the  total  production  of  the  two  outstanding 
years,  1942  and  1944,  and  would  be  S  percent  above  1943,  11  percent  over  pro- 
duction in  any  other  year,  and  24  percent  above  the  1923-32  "pre-drought" 
average , 


spring  frosts,  local  droughts,  cool  temperatures,  excessive  wetness,  and  general 
lateness,  this  year's  indicated  output  is  in  the  bumper  class»    Even  though 
crops  that  were  planted  late  made  fairly  rapid  progress  during  August,  the 
advancement  has  not  offset  earlier  retarded  dyvelopment.    Corn  is  espocially 
vulnerable,  v.i.th  a  large  acreage  in  a  close  raf^e  with  killing  frosts»  If 
September  weather  is  favorable  and  frosts  hold  off  long  enough  to  permit  the 
bulk  of  the  corn  and  other  late  crops  to  reach  maturity,  present  prospects  might 
even  be  exceeded.     On  the  other  hand,  early  frosts  would  cut  prospects  material- 
ly.   Higher  temperatures  in  late  August  and  early  September  v/ere  speeding  oro- 
gress  of  corn  in  the  important  northern  States,  but  some  sections  needed  imme- 
diate rains  to  replenish  exhausted  moisture  supplies. 

Prospects  for  an  im.pressive  list  of  record  and  near-record  crops  tell 
the  effects  of  \vider  use  of  improved  varieties,     liberal  applications 


In  spite  of  adversities  during  the  season  so  far,  occasioned  by  damaging 
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of  fertilizer,  improved  cropping  practices,  and  concentration  of  crops  in  the  most 
adaptable  areas.    Of  outstanding  significance,  too,  has  "been  a  grov/ing  season  in 
which,  thus  far,  the  beneficial  effects  of  the  weather  on  some  crops  have  outweighed 
the  detrimental  effects  on  others.    Production  estimates  for  most  crops  are  above 
average,  notable  exceptions  being  cotton,  rye,  apples,  sugarbeets,  dry  beans  and 
broomcorn.    Yields  per  .acre  for  some  of  the  latter  crops  are  above  average,  but 
production  is  down  because  of  a  reduced  acreage.    All  crops  listed  in  the  record 
class  a  month  ago  still  hold  that  distinction.    ITow,  tobacco,  soybeans  and  pears 
each  promise  to  establish  new  peaks,  also.    The  potato  crop,  estimated  at  433  mil- 
lion bushels,  has  been  exceeded  only  once  —  in  1943, 

August  weather  favored  harvest  operation^,  enabled  farmers  to  catch  up  on 
plowing  and  other  tasks,  and  permitted  them  to  make  a  good  start  on  seeding  of 
\'\rinter  grains  for  next  year's  harvest.    The  lack  of  rainfall,  however,  v;as  being 
felt  over  a  large  part  of  the  important  producing  areas  of  the  country.    This  dry 
situation  was  not  yet  critical  except  in  parts  of  Missouri  and  Kansas  and  locally 
in  adjacent  States,  in  some  sections  of  the  ITorthwest ,  and  a  few  other  scattered 
local  areas.     In  these  spots,  moisture  would  benefit  growing  crops,  especially 
corn,  and  put  the  ground  in  shape  for  fall  plov/ing  and  seeding.    On  the  other  hand, 
conditions  in  the  Southiirest ,  which  have  been  critically  dry  since  early  May,  have 
been  greatly  improved  by  moderate  to  generous  rains.    Range  feed  prospects  and  late 
crops  have  shov/n  marked  improvement.    Though  the  area  has  had  some  relief,  the  soil 
moisture  supply  in  the  Southwest  is  still  deficient.     Drier  v/eather  during  August 
was  welcome  in  the  Middle  Atlantic  States  where  crops  were  damaged  and  seasonal 
farm  operations  greatly  delayed  by  excessive  rains  in  July.    Here,  farmers  made 
rapid  progress  in  salvaging  as  much  as  possible  of  the  damaged  crops.     In  some  of 
the  Southern  States,  wet  weather  in  August  was  detrimental  to  peanuts  and  cotton, 
encouraging  weediness  and  rankness,  and  favoring  boll  v/eevil  activity.    Corn,  hay 
and  pastures  v;ere  benefited,  ho^irever. 

Feed  crop  prospects  are  generally  favorable.    Exceptions  are  the  dry  areas 
in  the  central  part  of  the  country,  Nev/  Mexico  and  parts  of  the  Horthv/est.    If  the 
September  outlook  materializes,  a  big  corn  crop  of  3,059  million  bushels  added  to  a 
record  oats  crop  of  nearly  1,6  billion  bushels,  a  large  sorghum  grain  crop,  and  an 
above-average  barley  crop  would  bring  feed  grain  production  to  121  million  tons, 
V/ith  a  near-record  hay  crop  and  prospects  for  a  large  tonnage  of  sorghum  forage, 
feed  crop  production  is  expected  to  be  the  second  largest  ever  produced  in  this 
country.     Supplies  for  livestock  and  poultry  to  be  fed  should  be  very  liberal  and 
comparatively  vrell  distributed.    Prospective  feed  grain  supplies  per  animal  unit 
for  the  1945-46  season,  based  on  the  September  1  outlook,  v;ould  bo  the  largest  in 
a  record  covering  the  last  25  years.    Pastures  are  excellent  for  this  time  of  the 
season,  and  range  feed  conditions  good  to  very  good,  except  in  parts  of  the  South- 
west and  the  Pacific  Northwest. 

Pood  grain  production  surpasses  the  tonnage  produced  in  any  other  year  by 
over  2  million  tons.     Rice  is  still  a  record  crop  despite  the  heavy  loss  in  Texas, 
and  spring  wheat  production  is  the  largest  since  1928.    The  August  1  estimate 
placed  v/inter  v/heat  at  an  all-time  record.    All  v/heat  production  amounts  to  1,152 
million  bushels,  74  million  bushels  larger  than  any  other  U.  S,  wheat  crop  ever 
produced.    Estimated  total  production  of  3  grain  crops  is  158  million  tons.  This 
v;ould  be  the  biggest  grain  tonnage  on  record,  exceeding  last  year's  production, 
the  previous  high,  by  over  2  million  tons  and  the  1942  output  by  over  3  million 
tons.    5\irthermore ,  it  v/ould  be  14  million  tons  higher  than  any  other  year. 

Tobacco  profited  by  August  weather  which  balanced  on  the  favorable  side 
despite  some  effects  of  dry  vfeather  in  Kentucky,    Both  the  flue-cured  and  bur  ley 
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crops  have  "better  prospects  than  indicated  a  month  ago.  The  record  tobacco  crop 
totrils  just  under  2  "billion  pounds»     Soy'beans  made  excellent  advancement;  big 
yields  on  a  large  acreage  for  harvest  as  beans  indicate  a  crop  of  203  million 
bushels*     Sugar  crops  held  the  favorable  outlook  evident  a  nonth  ago  with  pro- 
duction of  sugar  beets  up  slightly. 

Milk  production  continues  at  a  record  level,  reflecting  excellent  pastures 
and  heavy  feeding  of  concentrates.    Production  to  September  1  this  year  was  almost 
4  billion  pounds  larger  than  in  the  same  period  last  year.    Hens  and  pullets  still 
laying  at  a  record  rate  produced  I/3  more  eggs  than  average  for  AugiJ-st,  Production 
for  the  first  8  months  of  1945  v/as  5  percent  belov;  that  for  the  snmo  period  in 
1944. 

Pruit  harvest  made  excellent  progress  during  August,    The  bulk  of  the  record- 
large  peach  crop  was  gathered  in  all  except  late  producing  areas  which  supply 
September  markets.    Harvest  of  the  record-low  apple  crop  will  be  at  a  peak  in 
September  and  early  October,  with  supplies  extremely  small  in  eastern  and  central 
areas  and  slightly  belov/  average  in  the  west.    The  biggest  pear  crop  on  record  is 
in  prospect  and  harvest  of  Bartletts  will  be  almost  completed  by  mid-Sept em.be r. 
Harvesting  of  the  near-record  California  grape  crop  will  be  in  volume  in  September, 
Grapes  are  a  very  short  crop  in  the  ea.st.     The  aggregate  tonnage  of  all  deciduous 
fruits  is  now  indicated  to  be  about  12  percent  less  than  in  1944  and  2  percent 
below  average.    Prospects  for  the  1945-46  citrus  crops  continued  favorable  in  all 
m.ain  prodiicing  areas. 

Because  of  the  continuation  of  good  growing  conditions  for  most  commercial 
truck  crops  during  August,  supplies  for  the  entire  year  are  expected  to  exceed 
the  high  record  of  1944  by  a  larger  margin  than  was  estimated  on  August  1, 
Aggregate  tonnage  for  the  entire  1945  season  may  exceed  the  1944  aggregate  by  5 
percent  and  the  10-year  average  by  26  percent.    The  large  crops  of  fall  cabbage 
more  than  offset  the  decrease  in  the  tonnage  of  onions  that  occurred  during  August, 

Production  of  green  peas  for  processing  exceeds  all  previous  records  for  this 
crop  with  484,060  tons  estimated  for  1945,  or  14  percent  more  tonnage  than  was 
produced  ifi  the  record  high  year  of  1942,     September  1  indications  for  sweet  corn 
and  also  for  green  lima  beans  place  the  tonnages  of  these  two  crops  above  previous 
years— sv;eet  corn  2  percent  above  the  record  1942  crop  and  green  limas  a  third 
more  than  last  year's  record  crop.     Tomato  prospects,  however,  have  declined  since 
August  1  and  the  production  cf  2,849,700  tons  indicf.ted  on  September  1  is  10.  per- 
cent below  the  1944  record  high.    The  reduction  in  yield  prospects  for  this  crop 
v;as  largely  ca.used  by  too  much  rain  earlier  in  the  season, 

ilot'./ithstanding  all  the  delays  in  planting  last  spring,  and  the  unfavorable 
effects  of  untincly  rains  to  the  tomato  crop,  an  aggregate  tonnage  for  8  processing 
crops  (canning  beets,  green  lima  beans,  snap  beans,  1-rraut  cabbage,  green  peas, 
sv/eet  corn,  pimientos  and  tomatoes)  of  5,300,000  tons  is  indicated  for  1945,  This 
exceeds  the  1944  production  by  about  4  percent, 

CORK;    Another  3  billion  bushel  corn  crop  is  indicated  as  of  September  !„  assuming 

normal  conditions  for  the  reriainder  of  -the  season.     Improvement  in  corn 
prospects  -  in  manj'  States  sharp  improvement  as  a  resvilt  of  good  "corn  weather" 
in  August  -  occurred  in  most  of  the  country.    But  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that 
in  most  of  the  northern  corn  growing  area  the  crop  is  later  than  in  any  of  the 
past  three  years,  in  all  of  v/hich '  the  crop  was  late  in  much  of  the  care  area.  Thus 
the  possibility  of  frost  damage  to  late  corn  must  be  considered  a  factor  of  more 
than  us^oal  significance.    An  early  freeze  would  cut  production  and  impair  quality 
severely;  if  frosts  hold  off  until  a  later  date  than  usual,  production  could  be 
greater  than  now  estimated. 
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Production  of  about  3,069  million  bushels  of  norn  in  1945  is  now  indicated. 
This  repre-^ents  an  improvenent  in  prospectp  of  about  225  million  bushels  since 
August  1,    Such  a  crop  would  be  exceeded  only  by  the  crops  of  1942,  1944,  and  by 
that  of  1920,    The  average  yield  of  33«3  bushels  compares  with  30,8  estimated 
on  August  1,  33,2  bushels  in  1944  and  the  average  of  26,8  bushels  per  harvested 
acre,  and  has  been  exceeded  only  in  1942, 

Under  the  favoring  v^eather  conditions  in  August  most  of  the  fields  made 
amazing  progress.    Some  of  the  latest  fields,  however,  were  just  reaching  the 
tassel  stage  by  September  1,  and  thus  v;ould  require  good  growing  v/eather  until 
late  October,    Soil  moisture  has  been  cmple  in  most  areas  and  needs  only  light 
replenishment  to  carry  the  crop  through.    An  area  in  the  southwestern  part  of  the 
Corn  Belt  v/as  becoming  seriously  dry  by  September  1,    But  despite  the  favorable 
progress  of  the  crop  and  the  probability  that  the  bulk  of  it  will  reach  maturity 
under  nomal  conditions,  a  large  segment  is  so  baclcv/ard  that  it  is  likely  to  be 
harvested  only  as  silage  or  fodder.    Probably  some  vrill  make  only  "soft"  corn, 
most  of  which  is  likely  to  be  in  an  area  embracing  southern  Minnesota,  northern 
and  southvTestern  lov/a,  southeastern  South  Dakota,  eastern  Nebraskaj  northeastern 
Kansas,  much  of  Missouri,  west  central  and  southern  Illinois,  and  soutb;/estern 
Indiana,    The  seriousness  of  this  probability  is  limited  by  tho  fact  that  much  of 
this  area  is  a  deficit  f^orn  producing  area,  so  far  as  livestock  needs  are  concern- 
ed.   The  likelihood  is,  therefore,  tho,t  most  of  the  corn  salvaged  would  be  needed 
for  consumption  in  the  area  vjhere  produced.    Few  "cash  corn"  areas  are  involved. 

Tremendous  improvement  in  com  prospects  occurred  during  August  in  the 
North  Central  Area,    Ohio  maintained  its  relatively  high  level,    Minnesota  and 
Kansas  also  merely  held  their  August  1  levels,  while  the  Missouri  yield  dropped 
off  a  bushel.    But  other  States  registered  gains  ranging  from  one  bushel  in  Iowa, 
3  in  Tfisconsin,  4  in  Illinois,  5  in  Indiana,  up  to  7  bushels  per  acre  in  Nebraska, 
and  8  in  South  Dakota,    Since  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  Nation's  corn  acreage  is 
within  these  States,  gains  there  acSount  for  the  major  part  of  the  improvement 
in  national  corn  prospects;  in  fact,  three-fourths  of  it.    Rains  during  August 
v;ere  ample  for  corn  development  in  most  North  Central  States,  except  in  a  south- 
western area  including    Missouri,  Kansas,  and  south  central  Nebraska,  Missouri 
has  hD.d.  good  rains  since  September  1,  however.    The  development  diu*ing  August  has 
lessened  the  acreage  of  corn  susceptible  to  frost  damage  at  the  usual  frost  dates, 
but  in  a  large  Com  Belt  area  the  hazard  is  still  to  be  reckoned'  vdth  as  a  signi- 
ficant factor  in  production. 

Outside  the  Corn  Belt,  prospects  were  maintained  or  improved  throughout 
the  country,  with  the  exception  of  the  small  acreages  in  some  New  England  States, 
No  change  in  prospects  occurred  in  several  Northeastern  States,  in  Texas,  Idaho 
and  tlie  three  Pacific  Coast  Stat  es.    But  in  other  sections  improvem.ent  during 
August  ranged  from  0,5  to  3,5  bushels.     In  the  Northeast,  developriient  of  the  crop 
was  irregular  and  progress  was  only  about  normal.     In  the  So\jth  Atlant  ic  and 
South  Centro.l  States  growing  cqnditions,  especially  for  the  late  acreage, 
approached  the  ideal  and  several  States  wore  expecting  to  break  production  ro- 
cordg,    A  tropical  storm  in  Texas  caused 'some  damtage  to  mature  corn,  holding  the 
estimate  of  production  unchanged.    Marked  improvement  occurred  in  most  Western 
States,  resulting  from  ample  moisture  and  favorable  temperatures, 

VfHEAT ;    All  wheat  production  is  the  highest  on  r  ;cord  according  to  the  September 

1  estimate  of    1,152,270,000  bushels.      The  increase  of  6  million 
bushels  over  the    August  1    estimate  is  due  primarily  to    satisfactory  pro- 
gross  of  spring  wVieat  harvest  mth  a    minimum  of  damage    and  loss.  The 
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indicated  all  v;heat  production  is  7  percent  alDovo  last  year's  crop  of 
1,078,647,000  "buchels ,  and  46  percent  above  the  10-year  average. 

All  sprinip;  '-/heat  production,  estimated  at'  315,301,000  bushels,  is  nearly 
three-fourths  of  a  nillion  bushels  more  than  last  year's  314,574,000  bushel  output 
and  is  the  largest  spring  wheat  crop  since  1928.     Indicated  production  of  32,913,000 
bushels  of  dunim  wheat  is  a  million  bushels  larger  than  last  year,  despite  this 
year's  reduced  acreage.     Other  spring  wheat,  estimated  at  282,388,000  bushels,  is 
alTiOst  as  large  as  last  year's  282,641,000  bushels,  v/hich  was  the  largest  crop  of 
record  beginning  in  1919, 

The  favorable  v/eather  during  August  in  most  of  the  Spring  !".Tieat  Belt  per- 
mitted saving  the  -onusually  good  crop  v/ith  a  minimum  of  loss  in  harvesting.  Dry 
v/eather  affected  yields  in  parts  of  South  iSakota,  on  the  late  acreage  in  Horth 
Dalcota,  and  rather  severely  in  Montana,     In  Minnesota  harvest  is  completed  or  well 
advanced,  with  a  minimum  of  damage.     In  the  Pacific  ITorthwest,  the  harvest  was 
generally  completed  under  favorable  vrcathcr  conditions  and  v;ith  s\irprisingly  good 
yields. 

The  all  spring  wheat  yield  of  17.0  bushels  per  acre  equals  last  year's  yield, 
and  is  4  bushels  above  average.    The  highlight  of  the  1945  spring  v/heat  picture  is 
the  durum  yield  of  17,4  bushels,  which  is  2.3  bushels  above  last  year,  5,3  above 
average  and  exceeded  only  by  the  1942  yield  of  21,2  bushels.    The  yield  of  other 
spring  v/heat,  v/hich  is  grov/n  over  a  v/ider  area,  is  17,0  bushels,  slightly  under 
last  year's  yield  of  17,2  bushels,  but  exceeded  in  only  two  other  years  of  record 
beginning  in  1919.    The  outstandingly  high  yields  are  in  the  hard  rod  spring  v/hcat 
States  of  the  iTorthern  G-reat  Plains,  excepting  Montana.    Yields  this  year,  corqpared 
v/ith  last ,  are  unchanged  in  North  lakota,  2h  bushels  higher  in  Minnesota,  4  bushels 
higher  in  South  lakota,  pjid  &|  bushels  higher  in  Montana,     Dae  to  July  drought, 
hov/ever,  the  Montana  yield  is  below  average.    Spring  v/heat  in  the  Pacific  ITorthv/est 
is  yielding  less  than  a  year  ago. 

OATS ;    A  banner  oats  crop,  nov/  estimated  at  1,575,356,000  bushels,  tops  the  previous 

high  in  1920  by  131  million  bushels.    The  current  forecast  is  one-third 
larger  than  the  1944  production  of  1,166,392,000  bushels  and  about  a  half  larger 
than  the  1934—43  average. 

Tremendous  yields  in  many  areas,  an  expanded  acreage  and  unusually  high  test 
v/eights  in  the  main  oats  acreage  area  of  the  ITorth  Central  States  largely  account 
for  the  nation's  record  crop.    Most  of  this  area  benefited  from  the  good  crop 
season  for  oats  plus  a  large  acreage  seeded  to  improved  varieties.  Exceptional 
yields  per  acre  in  1/isconsin,  Minnesota,  and  South  Dakota,  have  resulted  in  record 
prod'iction  for  those  States.     I'bstly  average  to  large  yields  occurred  in  other  ITorth 
Central  States,  v/ith  the  exception  of  less  than  average  yields  in  liansas  and 
Missouri,    Yields  are  v/ell  above  average-  in  the  Southeastern  States,  slightly  below 
average  in  Oregon  and  Washington,  and  near  or  above  average  elsewhere.    Except  In  a 
fev/  upper  Atlantic  States,  vrhere  harvest  was  slov/ed  and  some  loss  resulted  from 
grain  sprouting  in  the  shock,  threshing  has  made  good  progress.    This  v/ork  is  now 
well  along  in  northern  areas  and  completed  or  nearing  completion  in  other  States, 

The  indicated  yield  per  acre  of  37,6  bushels  is  the  best  on  record,  far 
better  than  the  29,9  last  year  and  the  10-year  average  of  29,5  bushels,  ^®P^^?-^^^^t 
yields  per  aero  with  their  10-year  average  in  parenthesis  follow  for  several/oa?s- 
producing  States:    Horth  Dakota  34,0  (24.1),  South  Dakota  42.0  (25,4),  Miimccota 
46,0  (33,6),  •iisconsin  50,0  (  33,4),  lov/a  41,0  (33.4),  Illinois  48.0  (34,2),  lov/a 
41.0  (33.4),  Nebraska  32.5  (23.2),  Kansas  18,5  (24.1),  Texas  23.5  (23.2). 
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BARLEY:    Prospects  for  "barley  improved  slightly  during  August,    Production  is  no\f 

forecast  at  277,697,000  iDushels.    This  is  2.4  percent  below  the  1944  -oro- 
ducti  on  of  284,425,000  bushels  but  1»5  percent  above  the  1934—45  average  of 
273,481,000  bushels.    The  1945  harvested  acreage  is  dovm  about  14  percent  from  that 
of  1944,    The  indicated  yield  per  acre  is  26,2  bushels  compared  v/ith  25,4  bushels  a 
month  ago,  23.0  bushels  last  year,  and  the  10-year  average  of  22.3  bushels.  This 
is  the  largest  yield  since  1915. 

Yields  v/ere  maintained  or  improved  in  nearly  all  States  during  the  past 
month  and  are  up  to  average  or  better  with  few  exceptions.    Prospects  are  unusually 
good  in  the  large  barley  acreage  area  of  the  ITorth  Central  States  v/here  the  season 
has  been  favorable  for  this  crop  and  threshing  returns  are  larger  than  expected. 
The  yield  per  acre  in  California  is  about  average,     Sxcepting  too  much  rain  mainly 
in  a  few  Atlantic  Coast  States  harvest  has  progressed  rapidly  under  favorable 
conditions.    Threshing  is  well  advanced  in  the  northern  States  and  largely  com- 
pleted elsewhere, 

BUCKl^/HSAT ;    Prospects  for  the  buckwheat  crop  continue  good.    Production  is  forecast 

at  7,862|000  bushels,  10  percent  above  average  but  about  14  percent 
below  last  year's  big  crop  of  9,166,000  bushels.    The  indicated  yield  of  17,7 
bushels  per  acre  compares  with  17,8  bushels  last  year  and  16.9  bushels,  the  10-year 
average. 

Yields  above  average  are  expected  in  all  major  producing  States.     In  ITew 
York,  early  sown  fields  are  filling  well  and  should  make  good  yields.     Late  fields 
are  somewhat  short  and  will  need  additional  rain  for  full  development.     Lov;  temper- 
atures during  the  last  week  of  August  injured  some  low  lying  acreage  in  Pennsylvania 
but  damage  was  not  extensive.    Although  the  crop  made  rather  slov/  progress  during 
August  a  large  portion  of  the  acres-ge  still  promises  good  yields.     In  V/est  Yirgi'nia, 
planting  was  late  and  an  early  frost  would  cause  damage,  but  gp:owing  conditions  have 
been  favorable.    With  normal  v/eather  above  average  yields  can  be  expected.  Ifeather 
in  the  North  Central  States  was  favorable  during  August  and  progress  of  the  crop 
has  been  satisfactory  —  fields  are  generally  clean  v/ith  good  stands. 

FLAXSEED:    Flaxseed  production  is  estimated  at  35,345,000  bushels,  about  1-1/3  nil- 
lion  bushels  above  that  estimated  a  month  ago,  and  50  percent  larger  than 
last  year's  crop  of  23,527,000  bushels.    United  States  production  has  exceeded  35 
million  bushels  in  only  3  other  years  of  record,  in  1902,  1942,  and  1943. 

The  crop  has  successfully  passed  most  of  the  possible  hazards,  except  in  the 
northernmost  zones.    A  considerable  number  of  fields  are  still  green  and  subject  to 
frost  damage  in  the  northern  parts  of  North  Eiakota  and  Minnesota,     In  Montana, 
droughty  conditions  that  developed  in  July  and  continued  into  August  took  a  heavy 
toll,  and  grasshoppers  are  adding  to  the  damage.    Harvesting  and  threshing  is  pro- 
gressing satisfactorily  in  the  remainder  of  the  flaxseed  grov/ing  sections  of  the 
northern  Great  Plains. 

Despite  the  weedinoss  in  some  fields  and  some  thin  stands,  the  indicated 
yield  of  9,1  bushels  per  acre  is  a  relatively  good  yield  —  a  half  bushel  above 
last  year,  and  a  bushel  above  the  10-year  average. 

RICE:    Despite  the  Texas  hurricane  in  late  August,  a  record  rice  crop  is  still 

expected.    Production  of  nearly  72  million  bushels  is  indicated  as  of 
September  1,  about  6  percent  less  than  was  indicated  on  August  1,  but  2  percent 
above  the  previous  record  crop  in  1944.    The  major  part  of  the  decline  is  due  to 
storm  loss  in  Texas,  with  sligjhtly  lower  prospects  in  Louisiana  more  than  offsetting 
improvement  in  Arkansas;  California  shov/s  no  change. 
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Hr^rvost  of  rice  was  not  e:cpecteJ  to  b'3/^in  in  Arkansas  before  inid-Septembor , 
because  of  a  late  planting  season,  vriiich  leavop  some  of  the  lato  fields  in  danger 
of  fro?t  damage.    Some  fields  are  grassy  and  white tip  is  reoortod  prevalent.  But 
moderate  temperature  and  rainfall  in  Aug"aRt  improved  yield  prospects  about  a 
bushel  during  the  month.  ■  In  Louisiana,  excessive  rains,  sorae  follov/ing  the  tropi- 
0.^1  storm  which  swept  Texas,  hampered  harvest.    This  may  result  in  a  piling  up  of 
work,  v;ith  harvest  of  early  fields  delayed  until  mid-season  fields  are  ready.  The 
hurricane  of  August  27-28,  with  accor.par.yir. r?:  rains  of  up  to  15  inches  in  a  few 
hours,  swept  the  Texas  rice  area,  causing  damage  in  nearly  all  sections.  Heaviest 
damage  was  in  the  Bay  City,  Eagle  Lake-Garwood,  SI  Campo  and  Katy  distrif^ts,  with 
losses  in  the  Houston  area  and  east  of  the  Trinity  River  largely  limited  to  rain 
damage.    Weather  in  September  ha.s  been  favorable  for  recovery  and  salvage  of  the 
damaged  crop.    As  a  result  of  the  hurricane  damage,  the  estimated  yield  fell  to 
45  bushels  per  acre  on  September  1,  —  10  bushels  bcilov;  tliat  indicated  a  month 
ee.rlier« 

California  prosper-t"  "Continue  excellent,  although  some  fields  are  v/eedy. 
Few  fields  have  been  drained,  and  harvest  is  not  expected  to  begin  until  almost 
October  1,  .  ^ 

ALL  SORaL^J?:S  FOR  '51AIN;    A  crop  of  116,348,000  bushels  of  all  sorghums  for  grain, 

the  second  largest  of  record,  is  in  prospect  for  1945, 
This  is  about  2  percent  m.ore  than  the  indicat^-d  production  a  month  ago,  65  per- 
cent above  the  1934-43  average,  but  36  percent  belovv  the  record  crop  of  182 
million  bushels  produced  last  year#    The  sharp  decrease  in  production  compared 
with  a  year  ago  is  due  in  large  part  to  a  sm.allor  acreage  of  all  sorghums  and  to 
unfavorable  weather  at  planting  time  v/hich  prevented  growers  from  planting  grain 
varieties  at  the  optimum  time  to  perm.it  maturity.     In  spite  of  the  general  late- 
ness of  the  crop,  :'ield  prospects  improved  dviring  Auj^^st,    Tb.e  estimated  yield  of 
16,0  bushels  per  harvested  acre  compares  with  15,7  a  month  ago,  19,9  a  year  'ago, 
and  13,7  the  1934-43  average, 

'About  89  percent  of  the  1945  acreage  for  grain  is  in  the  threo  States  of 
Kansas,  Oklahoma,  and  Texas,    As  a  vrhole,  grov/ing  conditions  during  August  in  " 
tnis  area  vre re  rather  favorable  except  in  the  northeastern  p^rt  of  Kansas  where 
dry  v;eather  retarded  rrowth  to  som.e  extent.    Dry  v/eather  in  Missouri  retc;rdad 
grovrth  end  reduced  yield  prospects,    Texas  is  expected  to  produce  about  7  3  mil- 
lion bushels  this  year  or  about  62  percent  of  the  Nation* s  total.    Maturity  of 
a  large  acreage  in  the  high  plains  country  of  Texas  is  /'till  in  doubt.  Growth 
end  color  are  good  in  thi^  area  but  the  crop  is  late  and  subject  to  considerable 
damage  if  frosts  come  earlier  than  usualt 

The  crop  is  in  many  stages  of  development  —  more  so  this  year  than  usual. 
Harvest  has  been  completed  in    south  Texas,  but  farther  northward  in  the  high 
plains  ar^a  of  the  State,  the  crop  is  only  begirjiing  to  show  ho'ads.    New  Mexico 
prospects  greatly  improved  during  Augus't,  especially  in  the  main  producing  ea-'t-  . 
central  district,  and  most  of  the  acreage  is  expected  to  mature  unless  unusually 
early  frost's  occur.     In  m.ost  other  producing  States  and  areas  produ'''.tion  pros- 
oects  are  favorable,  , 

SOYBSAl'S:      Soybeans  made  excellent  progress  during  August.'and  a  record  production 
^    is  now  in  prospect.    Forecast  at '-S^, 411, OOfcrlsu s he  1  s  the  crop  is  over 

^4^porcent  larger  than  the  192,863,000  bushels  produced  la^t  year  and  about  -4r<i —  ■ 
percent  more  than  the  previous  record  high  production  in  1943 i    Favorable  weather 
in  August  resulted  in  unusually  good  grovrth  and  rapid  development  of  tb.e  crop. 
Soybeans  were  planted  lato  in  many  aroas,    Hov/evor,  with  normal  vnather  during  _ 
the  remainder  of  the  season  and  with  average  frost  dates  the  crop  shoi;ld  rsach 

maturity  without  excessive  damage, 
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!Ehe  acreage  of  soybeans  for  harvest  as  "beans  is  placed  at  10,956,000  acres. 
This  is  slightly  larger  than  the  10|-  million  acres  for  beans  last  year  but  less 
than  the  acreage  for  beans  in  1943»    However,  the  indicated  proportion  of  the 
total  acreage  planted  for  all  purposes  to  be  harvested  for  beans  is  higher  than 
in  any  previous  year  of  record.    The  indicated  yield  of  19,1  bushels  per  acre  is 
the  highest  since  1939  and  well  above  the  10«*year  average  of  17»6  bushels  per  acre. 
All  producing  States  expect  higher  than  average  yields  except  Texas,  where  only 
average  yields  are  in  prospect. 

The  Korth  Central  States,  v;ith  94  percent  of  the  total  production  of  beans, 
had  exceptionally  good  weather  during  August,    Although  the  crop  is  still  somevrhat 
late,  growth  was  rapid  and  prospects  improved    materially  from  a  month  ago.  In 
Ohio  many  soybean  fields  are  weedy  and  vigorous  grov/th  has  been  somev:hat  retarded 
by  cool  and  dry  weather.    Some  late  acreage  will  need  favorable  temperatures  to 
mature  before  frosts.    The  crop  in  Indiana  has  made  good  progress  although 
somewhat  weedy  and  late,  especially  in  the  southern  part  of  the  State, 

Illinois,  the  heaviest  producing  State,  had  favorable  weather  during  August 
but  by  September  1  rain  was  needed  in  some  areas.    The  crop  is  not  excessively 
late  except  in  the  south^-cn  part  of  the  State,  where  the  normal  frost  date  is 
later  and  a  larger  prep  jr  r. J  0:1  of  the  crop  is  cut  for  hay  than  in  the  central  and        ,  1 
northern  countieso     If  killing  frosts  hold  off  until  about  the  usual  date  the 
crop  should  ma.ture  with  litule  damage.    In  Iowa,  the  crop  made  good  progress  and 
many  fields  were  in  pod  by  September  1,    Dry  weather  in  Kansas  during  recent  weeks  f 
has  been  detrimental  to  the  crop  and  conditions  have  deteriorated  considerably 
from  a  month  ago, 

COMAS;    The  September  1  condition  of  cowpeas,  reported  at  77  percent  of  normal,  is 

about  7  points  above  average  and  10  points  higher  than  on  the  same  date 
last  year#    The  crop  was  planted  late  in  some  areas,  but  the  weather  since 
planting  time  has  been  generally  favorable  and  the  crop  has  developed  well.  Con- 
dition is  reported  at  average  or  above  in  all  producing  States  except  Kentucky, 
where  the  condition  is  2  points  below  average,  but  well  above  last  year  at  this 
time*    South  Carolina,  with  about  a  fifth  of  the  Hationfe  covjpea  acreage,  reports 
a  condition  of  79  percent,  10  points  higher  than  on  September  1  last  year  and  6 
points  above  average. 

The  cowpea  .crop  for  both  hay  and  peas  will  be  relatively  short  this  year,  even 
with  a  better  than  average  condition,  because  of  the  very  small  acreage  planted, 

PEAMJTS;    Prospective  total  production  of  2,263,360,000  pounds  of  peanuts  for 

picking  and  threshing  as  indicated  on  September  1  is  about  2  percent 
less  than  expected  one  month  ago  but,  if  realized,  will  still  be  the  largest 
peanut  crop  of  record.    Production. this  year  is  expected  to  exceed  the  1944  crop 
of  2,110,775,000  pounds  by  7  percent  and  the  10-year  average  production  of 
1,478,325,000  pounds  by  53  percent,  ^ 

The  higher  prodiiction  now  indicated  compared  v/ith  last  year  is  the  result 
of  an  increase  in  yield  of  29  pounds  per  acre  and  an  increase  of  3  percent  in 
acreage.    In  Georgia,  the  1945  peanut  crop  is  expected  to  amount  to  more  than 
double  that  of  any  other  State  except  Texas* 

In  the  Virginia-North  Carolina  area  frequent  and  often  heavy  rains,  following 
excessive  July  rainfall,  interferred  with  crop  cultivation.    Grass  and  weeds  made 
rapid  growth  and  in  some  low^lying  fields  vines  yellowed  owing  to  too  much 
moisture.    With  the  advent  of  favorable  weather  during  the  latter  part  of  August 
peanuts  in  this  area  were  showing  improvement  around  September  1,    The  Georgia 
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crop  mr.de  good  progress  until  mid-July»    Then  follov/ed  a  month  of  v;et  ^■/eather  vhich 
caused  some'  crop  dnnngo  and  retarded  harvesting.    Some  Spanish  peanuts,  not  yet 
harvested,  will  be  lost  in  the  ground  but  Runners  apparently  were  not  seriously  . 
affected.     In  Texas,  except  in  the  north,  peanuts  have  received  insufficient  mois- 
ture for  best  crop  grov/th,  but  in  Oklahoma,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  and  Arkansas 
weather  conditions  on  the  v;hole  have  been  favorable  to  peanut  growth  and  develop- 
ment,   Oklahoma  made  the  most  pronounced  improvem.ent  during  August. 

Peanuts  of  the  new  crop  are  being  mrketed  in  south  Texas  and  in  a  limited 
v/ay  in  the  southeast.    Harvesting  and  picking  operations  are  going  forward  in 
both  those  areas. 

DRY-  BSAK^S:    The  dry  bean  crop,  indicated  to  be  15,370,000  hundredv/eight  bags  of 

uncleaned  beans  on  September  1,  is  656,000  bags  larger  than  the  pro- 
duction forecast  on  August  1,    A  crop  of  this  size  v;ould  be  the  eighth  largest 
produced  in  the  United  States,  but  the  smallest  since  1939  and  4  percent  below  the 
10-year  (l934r-43)  average.     Indications  are  that  the  yield  will  average  845  pounds 
per  acre.    This  average  would  be  smaller  than  in  any  year  since  1936,  except  last 
year,  and  about  3  percent  less  than  the  10-year  average. 

The  improved  prospects  were  most  noticeable  in  the  northeastern  bean  States 
where  the  crop  is  now  expected  to  be  556,000  bags  greater  than  was  forecast 
August  1.    The  Michigan  crop,  much  of  which  v;as  planted  late  and  developed  rather 
slov.'ly  through  July,  experienced  favorable  growing  conditions  in  August  and  de- 
veloped rapidly.    Pulling  had  not  started  by  September  1,  the  usual  date,  but  was 
expected  to  be  under  way  by  September  10, 

Crop  prospects  also  improved  rather  materially  in  the  southx'/e stern  bean 
States,  especially  in  southern  and  eastern  Colorado,    Beneficial  rains  fell  in 
most  of  the  important  dry  land  bean  areas  of  these  States  and  the  expected  crop  is 
now  134,000  bags  larger  than  forecast  August  1,    The  California  crop  is  indicated 
to  be  somev^hat  smaller  than  last  month.    The  indicated  production  of  Linas  is  the 
same  as  last  month,  but  that  of  other  varieties  is  lower  since  considerable  acreage 
was  plaiited  on  soils  not  capable  of  producing  high  yields.  ' 

Production  prospects  were  slightly  higher  than  a  month  ago  in  the  northwestern 
bean  States,  where  an  improved  outlook  in  Wyoming  and  Montana  more  than  offset 
declining  prospects  in  Idaho  and  Nebraska. 

DRY  PSAS:    A  dry  pea  crop  of  nearly  6  million  bags  of  100  pounds  each  (uncleaned) 

this  year  is  indicated  by  September  1  reports.    This  is  a  quarter  of^ 
a  million  bags  more  than  v/as  indicated  by  August  1  reports  from  producers.  The 
reduction  in  yields  caused  by  the  hot  v/cathcr  in  July  seems  to  have  been  a  little 
less  tlian  was  expected  a  month  ago. 

Hiis  year*s  crop  of  5,793,000  bags  is  nearly  2  million  bags  more  than  the 
10-year  average,  but  is  3  million  bags  less  thrm  the  1944  crop,  nnd  only  a 
little  more  than  h^f  as  large  as  the  1943  crop.    Extensive  plantings  v;ere  made 
*  during  the  last  few  years  to  meet  war  needs. 

Sevei>-eighths  of  the  1945  crop  —  5  million  bags  —  is  in  the  three  northj- 
v;c stern  States  of  Washington,  Idr^ho,  and  Oregon,    V/ashington,  alone,  is  harvesting 
3  million  bags,  which  is  more  than  half  of  the  Nation's  total  crop.    Most  of  the 
expansion  of  this  crop  for  war  needs  was  made  in  or  near  the  Palouse  Region  of 
Washington  and  northern  Idaho,  • 
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TOBACCO;    The  September  1  forecast  of  tobacco  production  -  1,999  million  povmds 

Indicates  an  all  time  record  crop,  exceeding  last  year's  total  "by  49 
million  pounds.    This  represents .an  increase  during  August  of  3  percent, 

PrdS]pective  production  of  flue-cured  tobacco  showed  an  increase  of  5--/  per- 
•  cent  above  that  indicated  a  month  ago,    A  crop  of  1,174  million  pounds  is  e:rpected, 
which  would  be  8  percent  above  last  year's  production  and  v/ould  slightly  surpass  the 
previous  record  production  in  1939  when  1,171  million  pounds  were  produced.  Heavy 
and  frequent  rainfall  in  early  August  x^ras  a  deterrent  to  harvesting  but  it  increased 
the  prospective  yield  of  the  late  planted  fields.    Harvesting  of  type  11  is  under- 
way,   ilarketing  of  type  12  is  v;ell  advanced  and  the  bulk  of  type.  13  has  been  sold. 
Sales  of  type  14  have  been  completed. 

Another  big  crop  of  burley  tobacco  -  570  million  pounds  -  is  in  prospect. 
Although  this  is  4  percent  smaller  than  last  year's  record  production  it  is  about 
34  percent  larger  than  in  1931,  the  previous  high  record  before  1944.  Droughty 
conditions  in  parts  of  Kentucky  furnished  a  sharp  contrast  to  the  generally  more 
favorable  situation  elsewhere. 

Dark  air-cured  tobacco  showed  slight  improvement  during  the  month.  The 
September  1  forecast  of  production,  -  43.1  million  pounds  -  compares  with  44,5 
million  pounds  produced  last  year  and  36,1  million  pounds,  the  10-year  (1934-43) 
average.    Recent  rains  tended  to  relieve  the  droughty  conditions  in  some  sections 
of  Kentucky  but  more  rainfall  is  needed. 

Prospective  production  of  fire-cured  tobacco  is  placed  at  58, -5  million 
pounds,  2,5  percent  higher  than  was  indicated  a  month  earlier,  compared  with  64,1 
million  pounds  produced  in  1944  and  96.4  million  pounds,  the  10-year  (1934-43  lever- 
age.    In  some  areas  progress  was  retarded  by  dry  weather  but  gro\yth  has  been  very 
good  where  moisture  conditions  were  favora.ble. 

The  total  production  of  all  cigar  types  of  tobacco  made  relatively  the 
greatest  improvement    during  the  month,  production  prospects  on  September  1  being 
about  7-g-  perpent  higher  than  on  August  1,     The  forecast  of  130,6  nrillion  pounds 
compares  with  127,7  million  pounds  produced  last  year  and  114.8,  the  10-year 
(1934-43)  average.    Production  prospects  for  fillers  improved  substantially  in  both 
Penjisylvania  and  Ohio,  where  the  late  planted  fields  were  greatly  benefited  by 
August  rains.     Conditions,  hov/ever,  are  decidedly  irregular.    Harvesting  of  early 
plantings  is  taking  place, 

SUGAR.  BEETS:    Prospective  production  of  sugar  beets  increased  about  one  percent 

during  August,     and  the  crop  is  now  forecast  at  9,403,000  tons,  A 
crop  of  this  size  would  be  39  percent  greater  than  the  1944  production,  and  only  2 
percent  smaller  than  the  10-year  (1934-43)  average. 

Yield  per  acre  prospects  improved  slightly  during  the  month,  principally  as 
a  result  of  improved  conditions  in  Utah,  Idaho,  Michigan  and  Ohio,     In  these  States 
August  weather  was  favorable  and  fields,  particularly  those  planted  late  in  the 
spring,  made  rapid  growth.    The  average  yield  for  all  the  producing  States  is  indi- 
cated to  be  13,2  tons  per  acre.     This  compares    with  13.1  tons  forecast  on  August  1^, 
is  1,1  tons  greater  than  the  1944  yield,  and  1,3  tons  greater  than  the  10-year 
average. 

If  the  sugar  content  of  beets  turns  out  the  same  as  in  1944,  the  supply  of 
sugar  from  the  1945  crop  would  be  over  1,350,000  tons,  compared  v.dth  1944  productio 
of  985,000  tons. 

The  1945  crop  of  beets  now  promises  to  be  the  seventh  largest  produced  in  the. 
country,  vrith  the  yield  T^er  acre  exceeded  by  only  tv/o  other  years  -  1940  and  1941, 
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JOin^IERCUL  APPLSS  ;    The  Nation's  apple  crop  is  nov/  ectiaated  at  68,260,000  bushels, 

a  record  low  and  a  reduction  of  600,000  bushels  fron  the 
August  1  forecast.    A  small  increase  in  production  prospects  in  the  l'7estern  region 
vas  more  than  offset  by  declining  prospects  in  the  Eastern  and  Central  States, 
vhere  the  apple  crop  v;ill  be  a'  record  low  and  generally  of  poor  quality.    The  1945 
production  for  the  35  commercial  States  is  only  55  percent  of  the  124,754,000 
bushels  produced  in  1944  and  57  percent  of  the  10-year  (1934-43)  average  of 
119,046,000  bushels. 

For  the  ITorth  Atlantic  area,  production  is  indicated  at  9,857,000  bushels, 
which  is  only  28  percent  of  the  1944  production.     During  Au.^ast ,  prospects  declined 
in  Nev/  England  and  Pennsylvania  and  v/ere  unchanged  in  ITew  York  and  ITev/  Jersey.  In 
ITew  England,  the  size  of  the  fruit  is  generally  large  and  color  good  but  production 
is  light  in  all  of  the  6  States.     Kclntosh  harvest  will  be  general  the  second  week 
in  September  in  southern  Hew  England  and  a  vreclc  later  in  northern  ITew  England.  In 
Nov/  York,  very  few  apples  will  be  available  for  sale  at  any  time  this  season  except 
from  the  Hudson  Valley.    Quality  is  low  because  scab  and  codling  moth  injury  are 
abundant.     In  the  Hudson  Valley,  picking  of  Mcintosh  was  active  by  September  1;  in 
the  Ontario  area  of  western  ITev/  York  harvest  of  the  light  Mcintosh  crop  will  start 
about  mid-September.     In  Uev/  Jersey,  most  apples  have  sized  v;ell.     Grimes  Golden  are 
moving  in  volume  and  harvesting  of  Delicious  started  the  first  week  in  September. 
In  Pennsylvania,  prospects  declined  sharply  during  August  and  the  outlook  nov;  is  for 
!  a  crop  only  about  one-third  of  the  1944  production. 

In  the  South  Atlantic  States,  production  is  indicated  a  little  larger  than  a 
■  month  ago  because  of  large  sizes  developing  in  Virginia.    Harvest  of  the  short  crop 
I  available  in  this  area  is  two  to  three  v/eeks  earlier  than  usual.     In  Virginia, 
t  Grimes,  Jonathan,  Delicious,  Golden  Delicious  and  Albemarle  Pippin  are  nov/  being 
I  packed.    Even  Yorks  are  already  being  harvested  for  delivery  to  canners* 

In  the  Central  States,  prospects  continued  to  decline  during  August  and  the 
indicated  production  of  9,284,000  bushels  is  only  46  percent  of  the  1944  production. 
'  In  a  considerable  portion  of  this  area,  scab,  v/orm  injury  and  fro st -russet ing  of 
fruit  have  resulted  in  lovi  quality.     In  Ohio  ,  a  fev/  favored  locations  have  fair- 
;  sized  crops  but  production  for  the  State  v/ill  be  only  one-fourth  of  average. 
I  Illinois  h^s  a  slightly  larger  crop  in  prospect  than  last  year,  but  dry  weather 
i  during  August  in  Calhoun  County  and  adjacent  areas  caused  smaller  fruit  sizes.  In 
I  Michigan ,  the  crop  is  a  failure  in  r.iost  orchards  in  the  southern  third  of  the  State, 
»  v/ith  some  crops  of  moderate  size  reported  in  the  central  and  northern  sections. 
I  Some  commercial  growers  are  picking  their  snail  crops  and  hauling  to  cider  mills, 
hoping  to'  ca-use  a  reduction  of  the  codling  moth  damage  v;hich  might  occur  in  1946 
and  follov/ing  years  if  the  apples  v;erc  permitted  to  drop  and  remain  on  the  ground. 
The  V^i  scons  in  crop  is  very  short  except  in  Door  County  v/here  a  fair  production  is 
in  prospect.     In  Missouri ,  hot  v/eather  v/as  unfavorable  and  the  "drop"  has  been 
rather  heavy,  reducing  production  pror-pects  about  15  percent  belov/  the  Augast  1 
estimate,    Kentucky  has  about  an  average  crop  with  the  production  prospects  varying 
from  good  to  heavy  crops  in  the  vrestern  half  of  the  State  to  a  small  production  in 
the  east.    The  Arkansas  crop  is  very  short,  especially  in  the  northv/estern  corner 
of  the  State. 

The  V.'estem  region  has  a  crop  prospect  of  42,724,000  bushels,  8  percent 
below  1944,  and  3  percent  belov/  average,  but  about  1  percent  above  the  Augast  1 
prospect.     In  the  State  of  'Washington,  August  weather  v/as  favorable  for  apples. 
Normally  v.^arm  daytime  temperatures  and  cool  temperatures  during  the  nights  v/ere 
favorable  for  proper  sizing  and  coloring.    Picking  of  Jonatiians  is  expected  td 
start  early  in  September.    Harvesting  of  Delicious  varieties  is  expected  to  become 
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general  soon  after  the  middle  of  SeptenlDer.     In  Oregon,  the  dry  August  caused 
sizes  to  be  smaller  and  the  production  prospect  is  slightly  iDelow  a  month  ago. 
In  the  Hood  Eiver  Valley,  .this,  is  the  off  year  for  Hevrtovmsi  the  leading  variety, 
Spi t2en"burgs  iare  also  expected  to  produce  a  lighter  crop  but  the  outlook  for 
Delicious  is  for  a  crop  at  least  as  large  as  last  year.     In  other  important  com- 
mercial areas- prospects  are  under  those  of  last  year  for  most  varieties.  Cal- 
ifornia has  the  largest  production  prospect  since  1937.     The  harvesting  of  Graven- 
steins  was  about  completed,  with  out-of-State  shipments  nearly  double  those  of 
1944,    In  Colorado,  prospects  continue  favorable  for  a  crop  about  two-thirds  of 
the  large  1944  production.    In  Idaho,  apples  are  sizing  vrell  and  production  is 
indicated    about  tv;o-fif ths  .larger  than  last  year.    The  production  prospects  im- 
proved in  ITev/  Ilexico  with  a  good  crop  expected  in  the  northern  half  of  the  State 
and  a  very  light  crop  in  the  south*    Montana    has  about  an  average  crop  with 
conditions  var;>i.ng  from  very  favorable  in  Eavalli,  the  principal  commercial 
county,  to  very  poor  in  (Jarbon  County, 

PEACHES ;      The  1945  peach,  crop  is  now  estimated  at  82,420,000  bushels  —  a  record 

high  production' which  is  6  percent  more  than  the  previous  record  of 
77,846,000  bushels  produced  in  1931.    Production  totaled    75,963,000  bushels  in 
1944  and  the  10-year  (1934-43)  average  is  57,201,000, 

Production  in  the  10  Southern  States,  where  harvesting  was  practically  . 
completed    by  mid-August,  totaled  26,892,000  bushels  compared  with  17,193,000 
bushels  in  1944  and  the  10-year  average  of  15,752,000  bushels, '  Although  the 
G-eorgia-Carolina  crops' did  not  attain  quite  the  volume  expected  On  August  1|  a 
record  large  crop  for  the  area  was  marketed  under  favorable  conditions. 

In  the  5  Middle  Atlantic  States  (Nev;  Jersey,  Delav;are,  Maryland,  Virginiai 
and  West  Virginia)  marketing  vras  practically  complete  by  September  1  vnth  pro- 
duction for  the  area  totaling    2,302,000  bushels.      The  crop  in  this  area  was 
sharply  reduced  by  spring  freezes  and  compares  with  a  production  of  5,240,000 
bushels  in  1944  and  3,165,000  bushels  for  the  10-year  average. 

In  the  mid-¥est,  the  bulk  of  the  crop  had  been  harvested  by  September  1  in 
most  commercial  areas  except  northern  Ohio  and  Michigan  where  volume  movement 
of  Slbertas  is  expected  the  second  week  in  September,     In  Michigan  the  production 
prospect  improved  during  August  due  largely  to  very  good  sizing.    The  Michigan 
crop  has  ripened  slowly  and  Elberta  harvest  is  about  one  week  later  than  usual. 

In  the  i^ortheast, indicated  production  is  about  20  percent  below  1944  but 
about  equals  the  10-year  average.    Production  is  above  average  in  New  Yorkf  but 
is  beloxv  average  in  Pennsylvania,     The  Pennsylvania  crop  was  almost  all  harvested 
by  September  1.     The  main  harvest  of  western  ITew  York  Elbertas  is  expected  to  be 
active  about  September  15,    The  fruit  is  sizing  well  and  is  of  good  quality. 

In  the  West,  production  is  about  2  percent  larger  than  the  estimates  of 
August  1  but  is  about  5  percent  u8lo^^r  last  year's  large  crop.     In  California  the 
main  volume  of  both  Clingstone  and  Preestone  peaches  was  harvested  during  August 
with  yields  slightly  larger  than  expected.    Late  varieties  of  both  Clingstones 
and  Preestones  will  be  harvested  in  early  September  \\dth  the  late  maturing  Free-  • 
stones  going  largely  for  fresh  use.    In  Washington  the  indicated  crop  of 
2,610,000  bushels  is  the  largest  on  record,  slightly  exceeding  the  previous  record 
made  in  1944, .  Early  varieties  and  most  of  the  Elbertas,  have  been  harvested. 
The  J,  H.  Hale  and  the  late  Candokas  were  moving  during  the  first  week  of 
September,    Colorado  has  a  record  large  crop.    The  bulk  of  the  Colorado  shipments 
from  the  Grand  Junction  area  had  been  made  by  the  end  of  the  first  week  of 
September,    The  Delta  County  crop  \d.ll  move  in  volume  the  second  week  in  Septem- 
ber,   In  Utah,  harvest  started  September  1  in  Box  Elder  County  and  will  be  in 
full  swing  by  September  10  in  Utah  County, 
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FEARS :      Total  United  States  production  of  pears  is  indicated  to  "be  a.  record 
high  of  32,331,000  "buRhels  —  3  percent  more  than  the  1944  crop  and 
15  percent  more  than  the  10-year  (1934-43)  average. 

Production  of  Bartletts  in  the  three  Pacific  Coasit  States  is  nov;  entimated 
at  20,085,000  bushels  compared  v;ith  17,846,000  hushels  last  year  and  14,695,000 
"bushels,  the  10-year  average.     Varieties  other  than  Bartletts  in  these  three 
States  are  indicated  to    total  5,^86,000  bushels.     These  varieties  totaled 
5,590,000  cuchels  last  year  and  5,237,000  bushels  for  the  10-year  average. 

In  Xashington,  continued  hot,  dry  v/eather  caused  premature  ripening  of 
many  pears,  especially  Bartletts.    Mite  infestation  v^as  prevalent  in  some  areas- 
Washington  Bartletts  are  now  estimated  at  6,455,000  bushels,  which  is  a  reduc- 
tion of  almost    4  percent  from  t"ne  Angur,t  1  estimate.     This  compares  with  t)p.e 
record  crop  last  year  of  6,885,000  Kishels    and  the  average  of  4,420,000  "onshels* 
Picking  of  Bartletts  is  about  corupleted  in  the  lovrer  valleys  and  is  v;ell  started 
in  the  higher  a.reas.    Picking  of  other  varieties  should  be  v/ell  ixnder  way  by 
mid-Septembar.     The  crop  of  "other"  pears  is  indicated  to  be  1,780,000  bushels  — 
the  same  as  last  year  but  3  percent 'less  than  the  average  of  1,841,000  bxishels. 

The  Oregon  Bartlett  crop  is  placsd  at  2,088,000  bushels  —  a  record  which 
is  16  percent  larger  than  last  year's  crop,  and  34  percent  above  average;  Har- 
vest in  the  Sogue  P.iver  Valley  started  about  the  middle  of  August  and  ^;as  just 
past  the  peak  on  Septem.ber  1.     Sizes  are  smaller  than  usual.    Most  of  the  crop 
will  be  sold  on  the  fresh  market.     The  Hood  River  Valley  crop  of  Bartletts  is 
turning  out  better  than  expected  earlier  and  will  probably  be  at  least  80  percent 
of  last  year's  large  crop.    Most  of  these  pears  will  be, canned,    Douglas  County 
in  southern  Oregon  has  an  excellent  croo.     Pall  and  winter  pears  in  Oregon  arc 
estimated  at  2,464,000  bushels  —  4  percent  less  than  last  year  but  14  percent 
more  than  average.     Harvest  vdll  get  under  \so.y  in  volume  as  soon  as  the  Ba.rtletts 
ere  out  of  the  vray, 

A  record  California  Bartlett  crop  of  11,543,000  bushels  is  estimated, 
compared  \'n.th  the  crop  last  year  of  9,167,000  bushels  and  the  average  of 
8,722,000  bushels.    Most  of  the  crop  is  harvested  except  in  foothill  areas, 
Presh  shipments  through  August  totaled  about  a  third  more  this  year  than  last. 
Other  varieties  are  indicated  to  be  1,542,000  bus'nels  compared  with  1,250,000 
last  year  and  1,229,000,  the  10-year  average.    Pears  of  the  Hardy  variety  vrere 
being  harvested  by  September  1,  mostly  for  canning. 

Pear  production  is  very  short  in  all  ITorth  Atlantic,  Central  Atlantic* 
and  most  North  Central  States.     In  all  South  Central  and  all  South  Atlantic 
States  from  Horth  Carolina  south,  production  is  estimated  above  average.  The 
ITew  York  crop  is  only  336,000  bushels  compared  \idth  1,157,000  bushels  last  year 
and  1,053,000  bushels,  the  10-year  average,    Michigan  pears  are  placed  at 
249,000  bushels  compared  v;ith  1,193,000  last  year  and  the  average  of  1,114,000 
bushels, 

G-5APIS :      A  prospective  United  States  grape  crop  of  2,812,200  tons  is  indicated 

by  September  1  conditions  —  a  slight  increase  ovc-r  August  1  prospects. 
The  indicated  crop  this  year  is  3  percent  greater  than  1944  production  of 
2,736,550  tons  and  14  percent  above  the  1934-43  average  of  2,474,335  tons.  It 
is  the  second  largest  crop  of  record,  being  5  -oercent  belov/  the  1945  xiroduction 
of  2,972,900  tons,  "  ~ 

The  California  crop  is  now  r>laced  at  2,683,000  tons  compared  vdth  2,670,00C 
ton8  indicated  a  month  ago,  2,514,000  tons  produced  last  year  and  the  10-year 
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(1934-43)  average  of  2,256,700  tons.     The  increase  over  the  August  indication  is 
all  in  wine  varieties,  vath  tahle  and  raisin  ve.rieties  unchanged.    Maturity  has  been 
somev/hat  slov;  throughout  the  summer,     G-rapes  have  developed  v/ell  but  have  been  slo\-; 
in  arriving  at  the  desired  sugar  content.     Shipments  of  Thompson  Seedless  have 
been  much  heavier  than  a  year  ago,  but  for  other  varieties  movement  has  not  eoualled 
that  of  1944,    Raisin  grov/ers  are  placing  grapes  on  trays,  and  this  opcro.tion  vdll 
continue  rapidly  during  the  first  2  \\recks  of  September,  -Wineries  have  hecn  re- 
ceiving clippings  from  table  grape  packs,  but  no  large  volume  of    wine  grapes  has 

•  been  harvested.  In  T/ashington,  hot,  dry  v/eather  has  been  favorable  to  grapes,  _  Dry- 
land grapes  have  had  insufficient  moisture  for  optimum  yields  but  in  the  main  irri- 

,  gated  sections,  conditions  have  been  ideal.    Picking  is  just  getting  under  v;ay. 

In  the  northeast,  the  important  States  of  llev;  York  and  Pennsylvania  have 
prospects  for  very  short  crops,  largely  as  a  result  of  lonfavorable  spring  v;eather. 
In  the  Finger  Lakes  a.nd  Erie  areas  of  Hew  York,  most  well-kept  vineyards  have  some 
gra,pes  but  the  clusters  are  scattered,  '  The  crop  is  maturing  late  this  season,  vrith 
early  varieties  nov/  coloring.    Harvest  of  Concords  in  the  Erie  area  is  not  o:-:pccted 
to  become  general  \intil  the  first  of  October,     In  the  Pennsylvania  Eric  belt,  the 
crop  is  late,  \^ith  a  light  crop  in  prospect. 

In  the  iMorth  Central  region,  Ohio  and  Michigan  have  very  short  crops  and  the 
■Missouri  crop  is  belov;  average.     In  Ohio,  grapes  "set"  on  second  and  third  canes 

after  the  first  growth  was  frozen  back.    Bunches  are  scattered  and  the  nmiber  of 
'  grapes  per  bunch  is  small.     In  Michigan,  the  crop  is  late  and  very  short,  i.dth  much 

the  same  conditions  as  in  Ohio,     In  Missouri,  hot  weather,  insects  and  disease  have 

reduced  the  crop.     In  the  South  Atlantic  and  South  Central  States,  prospects  are 

considerably  below  both  last    year  and  average, 

CITRUS;     The  September  1  average  condition  of  the  U,  S.  orange  crop  from  the  bloom 

of  1945  is  71  percent  compared  with  80  percent  on  September  1  last  year 
and  77  percent  on  September  1,  1943,     C-rapefruit  condition  was  reported  at  67  percent 
compared  with  73  percentaye^r  earlier  and  62p«r'c.ent  on  Sept  „,l,lSft3,  California  lemons, 
reported  at  75 percent,  are  2  points  higher  than  a  year  earlier  but  are  3  points  be- 
low yeptember  1,  1943, 

Conditions  in  Florida  during  August  continued  favorable  for  the  1945-46  ci- 
trus crops.    Moisture  was  sufficient.     Condition  of  both  oranges  and  grapef ruit_ is 
reported  3  points  higher  and  tangerines  4  points  higher  tha.n  on  August  1,  C-rape- 
fruit harvest  is  expected  to  start  in  a  small  xvay  about  the  middle  of  September, 

In  Texas,  temperatures  during  most  of  August  were  excessively  high  and  water 
supplies  were  again  becoming  critically  short.    However,  the  tropical  hurricane  of 
August  24-26  brought  heavy  rains  to  all  districts  and  replenished  moisture  supplies. 
The  center  of  the  storm  did  not  rea,ch  the  citrus  areas  and  except  for  slight  wind 
damage  in  the  Irovnasville  area,  the  storm  caused  little  or  no  damage  to  citrus. 
Conditions  are  now  generally  favorable.     Harvest  of  early  oranges  should  begin  in 
the  early  part  of  October  and  harvest  of  grapefruit  by  the  middle  of  October* 

Arizona  citrus  conditions  are  about  average,  as  a  v/hole,  although  prospects 
are  varied  beca.use  many  groves  have  a  poor  set  of  fruit  as  a  result  of  April  frost 
damage, 

California  citrus  prospects  continue  favorable,     :3-roves  are  being  i^ell  cared 
for  and  trees  are  in  good  condition, 

CRAEBERRIES;     The  1945  prospective  cranberry  crop  is  placed  at  644,100  barrels. 

This  compares  with  the  small  1944  crop  of  359,700  barrels,  ahd  the 
10-year  (1934-43)  average  of  631,660  barrels. 
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In  Massachusetts ,  the  crop  is  placed  at  470,000  barrels,  compared  with  the 
extremely  short  crop  last  year  of  only  153,000  "barrels,  and  the  avera-?;e  of  423,400 
barrels.    '"Jater  supplies  v;ere  generally  adequate  for  protection  again.st  frost 
damage,    father  has  been  nioderatelj''  favorable.     Most  bogs  s}\owed  a  heavy  bloom, 
b^it  carry  only  a  medium  to  light  set  of  fruit.    Berries  are  large  and  fruit  v/orra 
damage  has  been  very  light.    Early  Blacks  are  indicated  to  comprise  over  half  or 
about  the  usual  proportion  of  the  crop.    Ho'-/es  are  expected  to  account  for  i^ore 
than  a  third  and  other  varieties  less  than  a  tenth  of  production.    New  Jersey 
prospects  are  poor  this  year,  because  of  dry  v/eather  and  frosts  early  in  the  season 
and  excessive  rains  later.    The  crop  is  estimated  at  45,000  barrels  —  24  percent 
less  than  last  year,  49  percent  less  than  average,  and  the  smallest  crop  for  the 
State  since  1902. 

In  ''.^i  scons  in  the  season  is  at  least  3  weeks  late,  and  harvest  probably  \;ill 
not  begin  before  the  latter  part  of  September.    V'ater  has  been  adequate,  but  the 
set  of  fruit  is  light  and  berries  are  sm.all.    Production  is  indicated  at  80,000 
barrels,  compared  v;ith  115,000  last  year,  and  91,400  average.    The  I'Jashinp-ton  crop 
is  estimated  at  36,400  barrels  —  21  percent  above  last  year,  and  73  percent  more 
than  average.     Considerable  nev;  and  renovated  acreage  will  be  in  production  t'his 
year.    There  \ra.s  no  frost  damage  this  spring  and  bogs  have  been  well  cared  for,  but 
a  long,  dry  period  has  reduced  prosi:)ects,    Oregon  expects  a  crop  about  equal  to 
that  of  last  year  —  12,700  barrels  —  v/hich  is  72  percent  above  average.  ,  Picking 
should  start  the  last  week  in  Septem.ber, 

PLUi-S  Al'Jj  FH'JI^ES  ;    California  plum  production  is  estimated  at  71,000  tons,  23  per- 
cent less  than  the  record  1944  croj^ ,  but  7  percent  above  the 
10-year  (1934-43)  average.    The  main  harvest  was  completed  by  September  1  with  only 
a  few  late  varieties  remaining  for  harvest  during  September.    The  Michigan  plum 
crop  is  turning  out  better  than  indicated  on  Au,2?ast  1,    Production  is  nov;  indicated 
to  be  2,100  tons,  which  is  only  about  one-third  of  last  season's  production  and 
about  tv/o-fifths  of  average. 

Prospective  production  of  Gal  if  o  rnia  dried  primes  remains  at  212,000  tons 
(dried  basis)  —  about  one-third  greater  than  the  short  1044  production  and'3  per- 
cent above  the  10-year  average.    Harvest  began  in  the  coastal  areas  during  August 
and  should  continue  until  late  September.     In  the  interior  valleys  harvest  was  just 
getting  under  v;ay  on  September  1, 

Prospective  production  of  total  pr-unes  for  all  purposes  in  l/ashington, 
Oregon,  and  Idaho  is  indicated  to  be  7  percent  smaller  than  last  month's  forecast. 
The  indicated  crop  this  year  is  about  average  but  29  percent  larger  than  the  1944 
production.    Prospects  declined  in  v/estern  V/'ashington  during  August  largely  because 
of  hot,  dry  weather  and  production  is  v/ell  belovr  average.    A  good  crop  still  is  in 
prospect  for  the  eastern  part  of  the  State.    Prospective  production  in  eastern 
Oregon  is  indicated  to  be  the  same  as  reported  on  August  1.     There  has  been  some 
spider  damage  in  the  Milton-?reev/ater  district  but  this  has  not  been  serious  and  a 
.^od  crop  is  developing  in  that  area.    The  season  was  late  but  harvest  is  nov;  close 
to  the  peak.    The  Union  County  crop  is  varied  and  much  lighter  than  last^  season. 
In  v;estem  Oregon,  prospects  declined  somev/hat  diring  August.    The  crop  is  very  late 
and  processing  probably  v/ill  not  take  an;/-  sizeable  volume  before  mid-September,  In 
sO'me  prune  orchards  of  vrestern  Oregon  considerable  fruit  has  developed  gumnosis  or 
a  gumming  condition,  which  is  causing  canncrs  some  concern.     Idaho  prune  prosx^ects 
declined  somcv/hat  during  August  because  of  dry,  hot  vreather  v;hich  caused  an 
-anusually  heavy  dropping  of  fruit.      Harvest  is  now  under  v/ay, 
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PECMS:    On  the  "basis  of  condition  reports  about  September  1,  the  pecan  crop  is 

indicated  at  a  record-high  of  147,770,000  pounds,  only  slightly  below  the 
148,331,000  pounds  indicated  a  nonth  ago.    The  1944  production  vas  140,165,000 
pounds  and  the  10-year  (1934-43)'  average  production  v/as  97,346,000  pounds.  -During 
August,  pecan  prospects  declined  in  Texds,  Mississippi,  Georgia,  and  North 
Carolina,  but  these  declines  were  nearly  offset  by  improved  prospects  in  other 
States.    The  crop  in  the  Tezas  coastal  area  was  damaged  by  the  hurricane  of 
August  27,    Loss  of  trees  was  not  serious,  but  loss  of  nuts  was  rather  extensive, 
since  the  path  of  the  hurricane  covered  the  important  producing  area  of  the  dis- 
trict.   Good  rains  during  August  improved  prospects  in  other  sections  of  Texas  and 
in  Oklahoma..  The  crop  also  showed  improvement  in  Louisiana  and  Arkansas.  Damage 
by  the  pecan-nut  case-bearer  has  been  reported  in  local  sections  of  Texas, 
Oklahoma, end  Louisiana, 

Production  of  wild  or  seedling  nuts  is  Indicated  at  82,248,000  pounds,  con^ 
pared  with  58,010,000  pounds,  the  10-year  (1934^43)  average  production.  Production 
of  improved  varieties,  is  indicated  at  65,522,000  pounds  conipared  v/ith  an  average 
of  39,336,000  pounds.    About  44  percent  of  the  total  pecan  crop  is  expected  to  be 
of  improved  types  coripared  with  40  percent  during  the  10-year  period  1934  through 
1943. 

APRICOTS >    Estimated  jiroduction  of  apricots  in  the  three  important  producing 

States  (California,  Washington,  and  Utah)  is  slightly  larger  than  re- 
ported on  August  1,    Total  tonnage  is  now  placed  at  211,600  tons  -  40  percent 
smaller  than  the  record  1944  crop,  but  only  2  percent  below  the  10-year  (1934-43) 
average. 

In  California,  production  is  estimated  at  177,000  tons  (the  sane  as  on 
August  1)  compared  with  324,000  tons  in  1944  and  the  10-year  average  of  197,700 
tons,    A  large  portion  of  the  crop  was  canned  and  quick  frozen,  but  a  relatively 
small  tonnage  moved  to  driers  this  season.    The  Washington  crop,  estimated  at. 
23,700  tons,  is  slightly  larger  than  reported  on  August  1  and  74  percent  above 
the  10-year  average,  but  5  percent  smaller  than  the  1944  production.    Harvest  was 
completed  about  August  10  under  very  favorable  weath6r  conditions.    Total  pro- 
duction in  Utah  is  now  placed  at  10,900  tons,  5  percent  above  the  August  forecast, 
nearly  double  the  1944  production,  and  note  than  2|-  times  the  IC-year  average.  A 
considerable  tonnage  of  Utah  apricots  was  left  on  the  trees. 

WAIiTUTS,  AIMONDS         Prospective  production  of  walnuts  is  now  indicated  to  be 
Am  GILBERTS:  65,700  tons,  5  percent  less  than  the  1944  production,  but 

14  percent  more  than  the  10-year '  (1934-43)  average.    In  California,  walnuts  have 
made  good  development.    The  September  1  indicated  production  of  60,000  tons  is  3 
percent  larger  than  reported  last  month.    There  has  been  considerable  hot  v/eathcr 
in  many  walnut  producing  areas,  but  losses  have  not  been  serious.    Walnut  pro- 
/duction  in  Oregon  is  estimated  at  5,700  tons,  the  sane  as  reported  on  August  1, 
Blight  has  been  serious  in  some  orchards,  but  for  the  State  as  a  whole,  is  less 
than  usual. 

Estimated  production  of  California  almonds  remains  at  23,100  tons  —  the 
largest  of  record.    Early  maturing  varieties  were  being  harvested  in  late  August, 
but  the  main  harvest  of  all  varieties  has  not  yet  become  generaJ., 

Prospective  production  of  filberts  in  Washington  and  Oregon  is  indicated  to 
be  9  percent  smaller  than  reported  on  August  1.    Estimated  production  is  now 
placed  at  5,360  tons  ~  17  percent  smaller  than  the  1944  production,  but  59 
percent  above  the  10-year  average.     In  Oregjgn,  prospects  declined  in  all  produc- 
ing areas  during  August,    The  grovdng  season  was  unusually  dry,  and  shedding 
of  nuts  was  rather  heavy  in  some  orchards.    Prospects  in  V^ashington  still  indicate 
a  crop  equal  to  last  year's  record  production. 
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FIGS  AFP  OLII^S  ;    California  figs  have  made  good  de'velopmsnt  to  date*  Septomber  1 

condition,  reporter'  at  62  percent,  is  .1  point  above  last  year 
and  3  points  above  the  10-year  (1D34-43)  average.     Harv9-<;t  of  f  i^rs  .f  or  drying 
reached  a  peak  September  1,    The  fir^t  crop  of  Black  Mipsions  war  heav/  and  of 
good  quality.    The  crop  of  Calimyrnae  is  very  light  becau-so  of  unsatisfactory 
caprif ic'ation*    Adriatic  and  Xadota  trees  are  carrying, relatively  good  crops, 
A  lir;ht  crop  of  oli ves  i*^  in  prospect*  Olives  carried  a  very  hsav;^'  -bloom,  but 
the  set  was  light  becf.use  of  cool  vreather  at  blossom  time.    The  Manzanillo 
variety  has  better  prospects  than  Misson  or  Queen  type  olivsrs, 

POTATOES;    The  Nation's  potato  crop  cor.tinuod  to  improve  during  August  and  Sopt- 

amber  1  conditions  indicate  a  crop  of  432,395,000  bushels.    This  pros- 
pective crop  is  more  tlian  12  million*  bushels  larger  than  the  crop  indicated  on 
August  1  ivith  most  of  the  improvement  occurring  in  the  18  surplus  lata  States, 
Prospective  production  is  14  percent  above  the  1944  crop  of  379,436,000  bushels 
and  exceeds  the  10-year  ( 1934-43  )avorage  of  375,091,000  by  113  percent.    Only  in 
1943,  wiien  464,999,000  bushels  wore  produced,  has  prodiicticn  been  above  the  crop 
nov;  in  prospect.    The  ^ool  summ.er,vv'ith  plenty  of  moisture  throughout  practically 
all  of  the  country,  has  been  very  favortible  for  potatoes.    The  September  1.  pros- 
pective yield  per  acre  is  152,1  bushels  compared  with  the  147,7  bushels  indicat- 
ed on  August  1  and  the  previous  record-high  yield  oi'  139,6  bushels  in  1943* 

A  prospective  crop  of  301,960,000  bushels  is  shovm  for  the  18' surplus 
late  States,  compared  with  291,541,000  bushels  a  month  ao;o.     In  1943,  the  , year 
of  the  Record  high  potato  crop,  production  in  those  18  State?  amounted  to 
328,581,000  bushels. 

In  the  3  eastorri  surplus  lato  potato  States,  an  improvement  during  August 
of  about  2  million  bushels  is  reported  with  only  up-atate  New  York  showing  re- 
duced prospects.    In  Aroostook  Coimty,  Maine,  dry  weather  during  the  first  throe 
woeks  in  August  checked  damage  from  late  blight.     Beneficial  rainfall  was  re- 
ceived the  last  week  in  August  and  on  September  1  tlie  moisture  supply  was 
favorable  in  most  potato  fields.     Harvest  of  early  varieties  is  about  completed 
on  Long  Island  and  Green  Mountains'  arc  now  being  dug.     In  up-state  New  York, 
prospects  are  irregular,  with"  good  potatoes  whero  effective  spray  programs  have 
boon  carried  out. 

Prospects  improved  during  August  in  each  of  the  5  central  surplus  late 
States,    The  supply  of  moisture  ::a''  beoi  ample  during  practically  all  of  the 
growiiig  season.     In  North  Dakota,  dlgginir  has  already  started  in  some  early 
fields  around  Grand  Forks, 

Of  the  10  western  lato  States,  only  in  V/ashington  —  v:he're  dry  weather 
has  hurt  late  potatoes  on  dry  land  —  is  the  prospective  '^rop  bclov;  the  August  1 
indicaticni    Crop  prospects  im.provod  in  Nebraska,  Y/yom.ing,  Colorado,  Utah  and 
Oregon  during  the  past  month.     In  Nobraska,  the  season  has  been  extromoly 
favorable  and  prospects  are  excellent.    During  August,  crop  prospects  improved 
in  the  San  Luis  Valley  of  Colorado,    In  Oregon,  the  early  crop  in  Llalheur  County 
yielded  unusually  v;g11.    The  crops  in  tlie  PQamath  and  Crook-Deschutes  areas  made 
a  r.oticeablo  improvement  in  August,    In  Idaho,  the  crop  m.ade  good  progr'-.sp  dur- 
ing August,    Hot  weather  has  tended  to  dry  the  soil  quickly  but  ' irrigat ion  water 
hp.s  been  adequate.     In  this  group  of  States  there  is  greater  frost  hazard  than 
usual  with  much  lat3  planted  acreage* 

rrodi;ction  indicated  on  September  1  for  the  12  other  late  States  exceeds 
tho  August  1  indication  by  7  percent.    For  the  5  Now  England  States  prosnective 
production  declined  during  August  because  of  some  dry  weather  in  the  Connecticut 
Valley,    Each  of  the  5  central  and  2  southwestern  Inte  States  now  have  larger 
crops  in  prospect    than  v;ere  foroca'^t  a  month  ago, 
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The  crop  in  the  intermediate  and  early  States    v/as  pr.,.r.tically  made  by 
August  1  and  the  September  1  sstiraatef?  i'or  these  States  shcv.^  little  change 
from  the  August  1  forecast.     Prospective  production  in  the  7  intermediate  States 
is  placed  at  32,991,000  bushels  compared  v;ith  the  short  1944  crop  of  22,7  47  ,  000 
bushels  and  the  10-year  (1934-43)  average  of  32,168,000  bushels,    Bstimated  pro- 
duction for  the  11  early  States  and  the  early  crop  in  Californic.  is  64,000,000 
bushels,    Averafre  production  in  these  States  is  46,686,000  bjishels  and  the  1944 
crop  v:as  57,725,000  bushels, 

SVJE5TP0TAT0ES;    Conditions  continued  favorable  for  sweetpotatoe-  during  the  past 

month  and  a  prospective  crop  of  68,210,000  bushels  is  irdicated 
on  Septoro^ber  1,    A  crop  of  67,133,000  bushels  v/as  e'^timat'.jd  on  August  1  and  the 
1944  production  amounted  to  71,651,000  bushels.    The  crop  novr  in  prospect  is  2 
percent  above  the  10-year  (1934-43)  average  production  although  the '1945  acreage 
is  11  pef-cent  smaller  than  average.    If  the  prospective  yield  of  95.8  bushels  is 
realized,  the  1945  yield  will  be  the  highest  I'inr.e  1929,    "Above-average  yields 
are  indicated  for  all  States  excer't  Florida, 

Yield  prospects  improved  during' Aug\ist  in  all  State?  except  Iowa,  Alabama, 
Arkansas,  Louisiana,  Texas,  Calif orrJ.a, Virginia,  and  Florida,    Only  in  Virginia 
and  Florida  are  t?ie  September  1  prospective  yields  lower  than  those  indicated  a 
month  ago#    The  decline  in  the  Virgjn.ia  crop  ref jects  further  doteriorat ion  in 
the  Commercial  crop.    Wet  weather  throughout  the  eastern  shore  of  Virginia  caused 
heavy  grass  and  -nveod  grovrbh  and  prevented  svraetpotatoo<=  from  makijig  normal  de- 
velo  lament. 

In  IJew  Jersey,  continuous  rains  throu.gh  July  stimulated  rapid  vine  growth 
but  prevented  adequate  cultivation  dvrring  the  growing  season,    AcreagOs  now 
being  dug  in  Maryland  are  turning  ov.t  good  yields.     In  North  Carolina,  recent 
rains  have  caused  heavy  vine  grovrbh  v;ith'  only  slight  improvement  in  the  pros- 
pective yields.    The  abundance  of  rainfall  during  July  and  August  favored  the 
sweetpotato  crop  in  all  parts  of  Georgia  except  the  southeast,  where  too  much 
moisture  has  caused  ^ono  rotting  in  the  ground.    The  early  oomiTierGial  crop  in 
Baldwin  Cqunty,  Alabama,  has  produced  good  yields,  .Digging  will  soon  begin  in 
the  Cullman  County  area,  where  prospects  are  also  good.    Growing  conditions 
have  been  exceptionally  good  in  Mississippi  vrhere  the  portion  of  the  crop  now 
being  dug  is  for  local  m.arkets  and  home  consumption.     In  Louisiana,  good  yields 
are  being  harvested  in  all  commercial  areas,     Harvo^t  is  active  to  heav'/. 
However,  continuous  rains  interferred  v/ith  harvest  in  certain  areas  and  some 
rot  is  reported, 

BROOMCORN:      On  the  basis  of  September  1  reports  rolating  to  condition  and 

expected  yield  per  aero,  produ.ction  of  broomcorn  is  now  os-cimated 
at  31,600  tons    —    200  tons  more  than  was  astime^.ted  on  August  li      This  pro- 
duction compares  with  67,200  tons  in  1944,  and  the  average  of  40,130  tons. 

Yield  prospects  of  broomcorn  wore  indicated  to  be  better  on  September  1 
tlian  on  Au^:;:;ust  1  in  Illinois,  Kansas,  and  New  Mexico,  but  poorer  in  Colorado, 
and  unchanged  in  Oklc^hom.a  t'nd  Texas,      The  slight  improvom.ent  for  the  United 
States    is  reflected  in  an  expected    increase  of  2  pounds  per  acre  over  the 
August  1  indications.    The  prospective  yield  of    264    pounds  per  acre  is 
90  pounds  le^s  than  the  1944  yield  of     354  pounds  and  17  pounds  be  lev/  the 
10-yoar  (1934-43)  average  yield  of  281  pounds, 
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Rains  that  fell  intermittently  during  the  first  20  to  25  days  of  August  in 
a  number  of  brooracorn -producing  areas  benefited  the  growing  crops.    The  soil  in 
some  sections,  however,  v/as  still  too  dry  for  the  proper  development  of  brooncorn. 
Fear  v/as  expressed  by  growers  that  many  of  the  late-planted  crops  would  not  r/iature 
before  killing  frosts  occurred,  and  that  the  labor  available  would  not  be  suffi- 
cient to  harvest  expeditiously  some  of  the  late  broomcorn. 

Harvesting  of  brooncorn  is  later  this  year  than  usual.     It  began  in  so\ithern 
Texas  early  in  June,  but  did  not  become  general  until  about  two  weeks  later.  In 
the  Lindsay,  Oklahoma,  district,  harvesting  began  about  July  10,  became  general  a 
week  or  two  later,  and  was  expected  to  continue  until  killing  frosts  occur.  Har- 
vesting in  Illinois,  Kansas,  and  in  the  earlier-planted  fields  of  Colorado  started 
during  the  last  week  of  August  under  rather  favorable  weather,    Quality  of  the 
broomcorn  in  Texas  and  in  the  Lindsay,  Oklahoma,  district  was  affected  by  rains  at 
harvest  time,  and  much  of  the  broomcorn  there  is  discolored.    The  brash  in  Texas 
is  probably  longer  thian  usual,  while  that  in  the  Lindsay  district,  which  v/as  early, 
is  shorter, 

HOPS:    A  record  large  hop  crop  of  55,751,000  pounds  is  rvov:  indicated  —  an  improve- 
ment of  about  1  percent  over  production  prospects  on  August  1.    All  of  the 
increase  —  597,000  pounds  —  occurred  in  Oregon,  there  being  no  change  in  yield 
prospects  in  Washington  and  California,    The  1945  crop  is  indicated  to  be  17  per- 
cent larger  than  the  47,595,000  pounds  harvested  in  1944  and  42  percent  more  than 
the  10-year  (1934-43)  average  of  39,240,000  pounds. 

In  Oregon  hops  gro^m  under  irrigation  are  yielding  well.     In  the  non- 
irrigated  areas,  August  v/eather  v/as  unusijally  dry  and  yields  appear  to  be  just 
about  average.    Harvest  started  much  ea.rlier  than  usual  and  harvesting  of  the  late 
crop  is  nov/  v/ell  under  v/ay.     In  Vfasliington  yield  prospects  vary  considerably.  Some 
of  the  first-year  hops' v/ill  not  yield  very  \-jell.     Some  of  the  old  yards  lack  uni- 
form stand  and  do  not  show  up  too  v/ell  on  yields,    Hovrever,  many  acreages  have 
exceptionally  good  prospects.    Machines  are  being  used  for  picking  more  extensively 
tiian  over  and  harvest iiig is  well  under  way  in  the  main  producing  areas.  In  California,  the 
crop  is  in  excellent  condition  and  harvest  is  v/ell  along  in  the  Sacramento  Valley 
and  started  in  the  Coastal  yards.    Little  mildev/  or  insect  damage  has  been  reported 
this  year, 

SUGARCAirS  FOR  SUGAR  AITD  S3SD;    Production  of  su^.rcane  for  su^r  and  for  seed  is 

indicated  at  6,976,000  tons  this  year.     This  is  the 
same  as  expected  on  August  1,     If  the  current  forecast  is  realized  ,it  v/ill  be  13 
percent  above  the  1944  production  of  5,148,000  tons, 

V/ith  good  stands  and  a  continuation  of  the  generally  favorable  moisture 
situation,  the  crop  in  both  Louisiana  and  Florida  made  satisfactory  progress  during 
August, 

HAY:    The  total  1945  indicated  crop  of  104  million  tons  of  hay  is  only  1  million 

tons  less  th^an  the  record-breaking  crop  of  105  million  tons  harvested  in 
1942,    Hov/ever,  the  farm  carry-over  last  spring  was  large  enough  to  make  a  total 
supply  of  11 6-^  million  tons,  v/hich  eguals  the  previous  record  supply  and  is  quite 
hi^  in  relation  to  the  livestock  to  be  fed. 

This  year  has  been  one  simong  the  best  for  growing  hay  v/ith  an  average  yield 
of  1,42  tons  per  acre  v/hich  is  exceeded  only  by  the  '1,45  tons  per  acre  in  1942, 
The  third  largest  yield  per  acre  was  1.35  tons  in  1927,    Hov/ever,  the  same  weather 
that  made  a  high  average  yield  possible  also  made  harvesting  and  curing  very  diffi- 
cult in  many  States  and  there  is  probably  more  v/eather-damaged  and  overripe  ha-y 
than  usual, 
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Indicated  yields  of  all  kinds  of  hay  are  individually  atovc  average  in  most 
of  the  States  where  they  are  important.  Consequently,  the  total  production  of  hay 
is  near  or  a'bove  average  in  all  States, 

The  v/ild  hay  crop  is  larger  tha.n  average  in  each  of  the  Sta,tos  in  the  iTorth- 
west  \ihere  most  of  this  kind  is  gro-an.    The  United  States  crop  is  ey.pected  to  "bo 
close  to  14  million  tons,  v/hich  xrould  he  ahout  the  same  as  la,st  year  and  nearly  4 
million  tons  larger  than  the  10-year  average. 

This  year's  production  of  alfalfa  hay  is  estimated  at  nearly  33-^  million 
tons,  even  tho\igh  in  some  places  late  cuttings  v/ill  not  "be  made  or  may  perhp.pe  oe 
diverted  to  production  of  seed,    Alfalfp,  generally  made  very  good  grov/th  hut  fre- 
quent rains  made  curing  very  difficult  in  some  area.s,  especially  in  the  I3ast,  Less 
than  32  million  tons  of  alfalfa,  hay  were  ha,rvested  in  194-1  and  the  10-yoar  a.vcrage 
production  v;as  28,6  million  tons, 

CI  over- timothy  hn.y  acreage  ha,s  gradually  increased  from  a  lovf  point  follov;  - 
ing  the  drought  years  of  the  middle  30' s  and  pr eduction,  is  again  nearly  as  large  as 
that  of  _  alfalfa  hay,  more  than  31  million  tons  heing  indica,tod  for  1945,  This 
lA'Ould  he  7  million  tons  more  than  the  10-yoar  average  and  2^  million  tons  m.ore  tha.n 
in  1944, 

PASTURES ;    Tarm  pastures  on  September  1  were  markedly  hetter  than      yeo.r  ago  and  ^ 

continued  to  furnish  livestock  an  unusual  ahundance  of  green  feed,  For 
the  country  as  a  v/hole,  pasture  condition  a^veraged  84  percent  of  normal,  somev/hat 
lov;er  than  the  unusually  good  condition  on  Septemher  1,  1942,  hut  otherv/ise  the 
highest  for  the  date  in  18  years.    As  shoim  hy  the  pasture  map  on  page  5,  nearly 
all  parts  of  the  country  shared  good  grazing  conditions  except  for  sections  of  the 
Southwest  and  iTorthwest  and  scattered  areas  through  the  central  portion  of  the 
country. 

In  all  States  of  the  iTorth  Atlantic  and  East  Horth  Central  regions  and  in 
Delaware,  Maryland,  Virginia,  West  Virginia,  Kentucky,  and  Tennessee,  Septemher  1 
pastures  were  markedly  hetter  than  a  year  earlier.     In  this  group  the, extent  of 
improvement  over  last  year  ranged  from  25  percentage  points  in  Maine  to  as  much  as 
62  points  from  the  1944  record  low  figure  in  I'^ew  Jersey,    Most  of  the  area  v;as 
suffering  from  severe  drought  on  Septemher  1  last  year.    As  compared  with  the  1934- 
43  average  for  Septemher  1,  pasture  conditions  this  year  in  most  of  these  States 
were  up  from  12  to  23  points.    Pastures  were  also  much  hetter  than  a  year  ago  in 
the  West  South  Central  States  which  were  also  in  the  major  drought  area  last  year 
and  in  Colorado  and  Utah,     The  only  States  in  which  pasture  condition  v;as  materially 
helow  Septemher  1,  1944  v;ere  Montana,  the  Dakotas,  ITehraska,  Kansas,  and  Hev;  Mexico, 

Dry  v;eather  in  August  caused  moderate  declines  in  pasture  condition  in 
Missouri,  JJorth  Dakota,  Kansas,  Ohio,  and  several  I^ew  England  States,    In  most  of 
these  States  pastures  were  furnishing  livestock  unusually  good  feed  a  month  ago  and  «• 
Septemher  1  conditions  were  still  vicll  ahove  average.    Recent  rains  have  hecn  help- 
ful in  the  Northeast  hut  in  most  affected  Midi\restern  sections  weather  in  the  first, 
week  of  Septemher  was  unfavorable  for  pastures. 

Prospects  for  fall  and  winter  feed  on  Western  ranges  are  generally  good. 
The  Plains  States  report  a  good  grass  cover  although  some  sections  of  Montana  and 
the  lov/er  Plains  States  are  dry.     In  itev;  Mexico  and  Ariz ona,  ranges  \/ere  much  im- 
proved hy  August  rains,  hut  parts  of  southern  and  v/estcrn  Texas  v/ere  still  dry  at 
the  beginning  of  September,     Condition  of  pastures  and  ranges  in  Washin^cton  and 
Oregon  declined  during  August  as  the  result  of  dry  weather,  but  rains  in  crr-ly 
September  provided  much  relief.     In  California,  pastures  and  ranges  v;ere  about  aver- 
age but  somcv/hat  better  than  on  September  1  last  year. 
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MILK  PRO  DUCT  lOlT ;    Aut;^st  milk  production,  estimated  at  11.1  billion  po^onds,  ■ 

showed  about  the  ucual  seasonal  decline  of  10  percent  from 
July  but  continued  the  record  high  level  of  output  that  has  been  in  evidence 
all  Gunner,    As  compared  v/ith  last  year,  August  production  v;as  up  3  percent, 
the  greatest  gain  for  any  month  "this  year,    Hov/ever,  the  severe  drought  in 
many  important  dairy  sections  a  year  ago  held  dovm  milk  flow  at  that  time.  In 
coming  months,  production  will  probably  be  much  closer  to  la^^t  year's  Gte]oped 
up  level  of  fall  milk  production,    V^ith  fev;er  milk  cows  now  on  farms,  produc- 
tion per  cow  must"  remain  unusually  high  ii>  the  late  months  of  1945  to  equal 
last  year's  total  milk  production  in  the  fall  and  early  winter. 

Milk  production  to  September  1  this  year,  at  87.4  billion  pounds,  ex- 
ceeded last  year's  outpxit  for  the  same  period  by  almost  4  billion  pounds. 
Tally  milk  production  per  capita  (including  civilian  and  military  population) 
in  the  first  eight  months  averaged  2.58  pounds,  the  same  as  in  1942,  higher 
than  in  any  other  year  on  the  record  covering  more  than  a  decade  and  a  half, 
and  8  percent  above  the  1934-43  average,    production  has  been  especially  heavy 
in  the  late  spring  and  late  summer  months,  v/ith  excellent  pastures  and  a  record  • 
rate  of  concentrate  feeding  pushing  milk  production  per  cow  to  new  high  peak- 
season  levels.     In  recent  months,  milk-feed  and 'butterfat-feed  price  ratios, 
including  dairy  production  payments,  have  been  at  record  high  or  near  record, 
high  levels  for  the  current  third  of  a  century. 

September  1  milk  production  per  cov;,  as  reported  by  crop  correspondents, 
v/as  higher  than  a  year  ago  and  v/ell  above  the  10-year  average  for  the  date  in 
all  major  geographic  regions.     In  the  ITorth  Atlantic,  East  ITorth  Central,  and 
'."/est  Horth  Central  areas,  daily  milk  production  per  cow  v/as  about  10  percent 
above  1944  levels  and  from  9  to  12  percent  above  the  September  1  average  for 
the  resT-jective  regions  in  the  1934-43  period.     Except  for  southern  How  England 
and  Mich-igan,  this  year's  September  1  milk  production  per  cow  in  every 
northern  State  east  of  the  Great  Plains  was  the  highest  for. the  date  in  the 
period  dating  from  1925.     In  the  South  Atlantic  region,  production  per  cow 
declined  seasonally  and  v/as  about  8  percent  above  the  10-year  average  for 
September  1,     In  the  South  Central  group  of  States,  production  per  cov/  de--  . 
clined  more  rapidly  than  usual  during  Aug'ast  but  on  September  1  v/as  still  5 
percent  above  average  and  7  percent  higher  than  a  year  ago.     In  the  V/estern 
groi:^)  of  States,  production  per  cov/,  with  less  than  a  usual  seasonal  decline, 
was  4  percent  above  last  year's  September  1  figare  as  compared  v/ith  about  the 
same  level  as  a  year  earlier  on  August  1. 

The  proportion  of  milk  covrs  reported  milk  on  September  1,  at  71, 1' per- 
cent,  v/as  about  1  percentage  point  higher  than  a  year  ago,  but  otherwise  the 
Icifest  for  the  date  since  1932.     In  the  East  North  Central  and  South  Central 
regions,  the  percentage  milked  approached  last  year's  very  lov/  level,    "In ' 
the  ■•fest  ITorth  Central  group  of  States,  where  milk  cov/  numbers  have  decreased 
sharply,  the  proportion  milked  v/as  appreciably  above  last  September  1  and 
slightly  higher  than  on  that  date  of  1*945.    'in  the  South  Atlantic  and  V/estern 
regions,  the  percentage*  of  milk  cov/s  in  production  v/as  below  average,  v/hile 
in  the  ITorth  Atlantic  area  it  v/as  appreciably  higher  than  in  the  past  tv/o 
years  and  sli^tly  above  average, 

PCUIERY  AITD  EGG  PHOIUCTION;    Farm  flocks  laid  3,941,000,000  eggs  in 

August  —  2  percent  fewer  than  in  August  last 
year,  but  33  perpent  more  than  the  10-year  (1934-43)  average.  Eggproduc- 
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tion  reached  a  record  high  level  for  the  month  in  the  West  North  Central  States 
almost  equaled  the  record  in  the  East  North  Central,  South  Atlantic  and 
South  Central  States  "but  fell  considerahly  belov/  the.  record  high  of  last 
year  in  the  North  Atlantic  and  Western  States,    Production  during  the  first 
8  months  of  this  year  in  the  United  States  was  42,287,000,000  eggs  —  5  per- 
cent less  than  during  the  same  period  last  year,  hut  35  percent  ahoVe  the  10- 
year  average.    The  8-months'  production  vjas  belov;  that  of  last  year  in  all 
parts  of  the  country. 

!rhe  rate  of  egg  production  per  lfi;^'-er  during  August  v;as  13,0  eggs,  a 
record  for  the  month,  compared  v/ith  12,4  last  year  and  llt,5  for  the  10-ycar 
average.    The  rate  in  August  v/as  the  highest  of  record  for  the  month  in  all 
parts  of  the  country  except  the  West  v/here  it  was  exceeded  only  by  the  rates 
in  August  1944  and  1937,    The  rate  of  lay  during  the  first  8  months  of  this 
year  was  115,8  eggs  per  layer  on  hand,  compared  with  112,6  last  year  and  103,9 
for  the  10-year  average. 

Layers  in  farm  flocks  averaged  303,794,000  "birds  during  August  —  6  pei^- 
cent  fewer  than  during  August  last  year,  "but  19  percent  more  than  the  10- 
year  average.    Numbers  of  layers  decreased  considerably  less  than  usual  from 
August  1  to  September  1  this  year.  The  decrease  was  less  than  lia.lf  the  de- 
crease made  in  1944,  x^hich  indicates  lighter  culling  in  August  this  year  than 
last. 

There  were  598,292,000  potontlajL^Iayers. qtv  farms  Septenter  1  (liens  and 
pullets  of  laying  age  plus  ptillets  not  of  laying  age)  —  1  percent  more  than 
a  year  ago,  but  6  percent  less  than  the  record  number  on  September  1,  1943, 
The  number  exceeded  the  5-ycar  (1939-43)  average  by  12  percent.    Numbers  of 
potential  layers  on  September  1  were  above  a  year  ago  in  the  Sast  North 
Central,-  West  North  Central  and  South  Atlantic  States,  about  the  same  as  a 
year  ago  in  the  North  Atlantic  and  South  Central  States  and  3  percent  below 
a  year  ago  in  the  West, 

Pullets  not  of  laying  age  on  September  1  were  estimated  at  295,125,000 
birds       10  percent  more  than  a  year  ago,  and  13  percent  more  than  the  5- 
year  average.     Increases  from  a  year  ago  were  15  percent  in  the  West,  12 
percent  in  the  North  Atlantic  and  South  Central  States,  9  percent  in  the 
East  North  Central  and  8  percent  in  the  West  North  Central  and  South  Atlantic 
States,    Numbers  on  September  1  were  from  6  to  22  percent  above  the  5-year 
average  in  all  parts  of  the  country  except  the  V/est  where  they  were  3  per- 
cent below.    Although  the  West  shows  the  largest  relative  increase  in 
pullets  this  year  numbers  there  are  still  below  the  5-year  average  holdings. 

Of  the  chicks  hatched  since  J;ine  1,  the  number  on  farms  on  September  1 
was  208,745,000  —  46  percent  more  than  a  year  ago  but  7  percent  less  than  the 
record  high  number  on  farms  September  1,  1943,    Huge  increases  in  numbers 
of  late  hatched  chicks  were  made  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  Increases 
from  a  year  ago  ranged  from  33  percent  in  the  South  Atlantic  to  75  percent 
in  the  North  Atlantic  States,    However,  only  in  the  South  Atlantic  States 
did  numbers  of  late  chicks  on  farms  September  1  exceed  the  previous  record 
number  on  September  1,  1943,'   Of  these  late  chicks  69  percent  were  purcliased 
from  commercial  hatcheries  and  31  percent  were  hatched  on  farms, compared 
v;ith  51  percent  purchased  and  39  percent  hatched  on  farms  last  year,  Far- 
mers purchased  66  percent  more  chicks  after  June  1  this  year  than  in  1944 
and  they  also  hatched  16  percent  more  on  their  farms  after  June  1,    The  pro- 
portion of  the  late-hatched  pullets  that  will  enter  laying  flocks  in  the 
winter  and  spring  will  depend  on  egg  prices  this  fall  and  winter, 
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POTENTmj  LAYERS  OS  FAEI-IS,  SEPTEI-IBER  1  l/ 
( Th 0-0. sands) 

^  :  I'Torth  :  E. North  :  l\MTorth  :  South  :  South  :~  7  United" 
 1  Mlan.ti^c_:_Cent_ra^l_:_Central_:JltlanU  States_ 

Av.  1939-43  70,459      110,916      154,228        47,620      101,619        47,480  532,3;.^3 

1944  77,343      121,101      178,933        52,644      112,514        49,376  591,911 

1945  77,384      122,700      184,313        53,608      112,437        47,850  593.292 

PULLETS  HOT  0?  LAHITG  AGE  OK  EABI-IS,   SEPTEIOER  1 

Av.1939-43  34,793        57,453        81,555        21,421        44,535        21,187  260,944 

1944  35,832        59,849        91,937        21,058        42,149        17,860  268,685 

1945  40,232        55,062        99,247        22,783        47,294        20,507  295,125 

CHICKS  U1TD3E  3  :'iOITTHS  OLD  Oil  EABiMS,  SEPTEl-IBER  1 

1941  13,194  31,353  52,304  18,665  31,019  13,358  159,893 

1942  15,079  29,601  47,6-10  19,351  30,251  14,815  155,737 

1943  25,867  44,560  68,924  26,599  40,635  18,945  225,530 

1944  14,450  26,945  44,063  21,058  26,309  9,579  142,504 

1945  25,423  43,526  59,427  27,952  37,125  15,192  208,745 

ij    Hens  and  pullets  of  laying  age  plus  pullets  not  of  laying  age. 

Prices  received  "by  farmers  for  eggs  in  mid-August  averaged  40,8  cents  per 
dozen,  the  highest  for  the  month  since  1920,  compared  with  33.0  a  year  ago  and 
23.6  cents  for  the  10-yefi.r  (1934-43)  average.    Prices  advanced  2.9  cents  per 
dozen  during  the  month  ending  August  15,  compared  with  1.8  cents  last  year  and 
a  IC-year  average  of  1.7  cents.     Shell  egg  markets  v/ere  very  firm  at  the  "beginning 
of  August,  vdth  S'jrpplies  scarce  at  all  levels  of  trading.     This  situation  gradual- 
ly gave  way  to  increasing  easiness  until  at  the  close  of  the  month  only  the 
finest  qiiality  large  fresh  eggs  "brought  O.P.A.  ceiling  prices.     Lower  qualities 
had  dropped  v/ell  "below  ceiling  levels  and  under-grades,  checks  and  dirties  were 
difficult  to  move. 

Chicken  prices  averaged  28,6  cents  per  poiand  live  weight  on  August  15,  the 
highest  price  for  the  month  in  35  years  of  record,  com.pared  with  24,1  cents  a 
year  ago  and  16.0  cents  for  the  10-year  average.    Marketings  of  live  and  dressed 
poultry  through  regular  channels  increased  seasonally  during  August  \vdth  a  sharp 
upturn  tov.-ard  the  close  of  the  month,  following  termination  of  War  Food  Orders 
142  and  125  and  the  suspension  of  V7,  J, 0,  119.    Poultry  prices  continued  at 
ceiling  levels  during  the  month  "but  ample  supplies  and  lower  prices  are  generally 
anticipated  for  the  near  future.     Tiarkey  prices  in  mid-Aixgust  were  the  highest 
for  the  month  in  12  years  of  record  —  33.8  cents  per  pound  live  weight,  com- 
pared with  30.7  cents  a  year  ago  and  an  average  of  16,1  cents.     The  seasonal 
advance  during  the  month  v;as  0.4  cents,  compared  with  an  advance  of  0.5  cents 
last  year  and  the  10-year  average  advance  of  0,1  cents.    All  turkeys  moving  into 
marketing  channels  in  the  major  producing  areas  during  August  '-/ere  for  Army  pur- 
chase under  '.^,E.  0,  106, 

The  average  cost  of  feed  in  a  United  States  farm  TJOioltry  ration  at  mid- 
August  prices  v;as  $2.91  per  100  pounds,  compared  v.'ith  $2.90  a  month  earlier  and 
$2.97  a  year  ago.    The  egg-feed,  chicken-feed  and  turkey-feed  price  relationships 
on  A-ug^ast  15  v;erc  considerably  more  favora,ble  for  poultr^Tnen  than  a  year  ago  or 
the  10-year  average. 

CHOP  ilSPOETIITG  BOARD. 
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CORN,  ALL 


Stato 


Y_ie_ld_  £er_  acr_e 
1944 


i-roQUGv,ion 


Bu  f  he 1 s 

i  no 

usand  bus ho Is 

ine 

39,5 

40.0 

39.0 

575 

640 

o85 

N.H, 

41.0 

40,0 

41.0 

631 

640 

615 

vt. 

37  ,7 

37  .0 

56. 0 

2,722 

2,553 

2,454 

Ma  P  s  « 

41.2 

41.0 

42.0 

1,677 

1,763 

1,806 

R.I. 

37.5 

32,0 

40.0 

326 

•  288 

360 

Corji, 

39.5 

40,0 

41.0 

1,942 

2,080 

2,  173 

N.Y, 

55  ,3 

35,0 

34.0 

24,076 

25,655 

24,684 

T 

38.4 

35,0 

45.0 

7,278 

6,755 

8,  010 

P^^. 

41,0 

38,0 

44.0 

54,266 

53,580 

60, 192 

Ohio 

43.8 

38.0 

50.0 

152,119 

142,956 

18 J, 600 

41,2 

38,0 

5^..  0 

'  172,832 

176,244 

.  238,784 

111. 

42.6 

45,0 

47.0 

349,054 

403,695 

408, 9C 4 

Mich* 

33.8 

32,0 

55.0 

53,378 

57,760 

63,175 

'.7 is  . 

35.8 

43,5 

'68.0 

84,991 

116,536 

.   102, C28 

Minn. 

35.3 

43,0 

35.0 

' 163,330 

253,399 

.  211,400 

lov/a 

44.2 

54,0 

48.0 

436,342 

607,608 

529,236 

Mo  , 

24.1 

34,0 

26.0 

102,409 

162,554 

113,126 

N.Dak. 

17  .4 

29,0 

22.0 

19,280 

36,250 

26,664 

S.Dak, 

15.6 

36,0 

2£'.') 

47,634 

140,292 

.  115,275 

Nabr  , 

15.7 

37  .0 

35.0 

115,032 

529,855 

,  282,414 

Kans, 

15.3 

31,0 

24.0 

45,090 

114,793 

,  72,864 

Del, 

28.5 

27,0 

'•51.0 

3,956 

3,645 

4,061 

!.:d. 

53.6 

35.0 

o7.0 

16,333 

17,150 

17,242 

Va . 

25.1  ' 

25,5 

30.0 

34,502 

34,272 

36, 690 

V/,Va, 

28.4 

26.0 

33.0 

12,798 

10,426 

11,385 

N.C. 

19.9. 

22  ,0 

24.5 

47,516 

51,524 

54,512 

s.c. 

13  ,8 

16,0 

17.0 

23,398 

24,150 

24,123 

Ga . 

10.4 

11.5 

13.5 

43,561 

■40,802 

46,467 

Fla, 

9.9 

10.0 

9.5 

7,250 

7,190 

6,488 

Ky. 

24,7 

24,0 

30.0 

66,321 

67,080 

■  77,130 

Tenn, 

23.4 

22.0 

■  26.0 

64,820 

•  59,950 

65,884 

Ala.  ■ 

13.2 

16  .0 

16.0 

45,310 

48,128 

45,728 

!fi.ss» 

15.1 

16,0 

.  19.5 

44,412 

.  42,224 

48,836 

Ark, 

15,5 

17  .0 

.  21.0 

33,844 

32,300 

33,915 

La. 

15,2 

15,0 

.  20.0 

23,297 

18,870 

23,400 

Okla. 

14.9 

18  ,0 

.  19.0 

26,821 

0  .-c  ,  vO  o 

.,    27  835 

T  AY 

m  P. 

1  / .  U 

7*7  •''97 
/  /  ,  -tC  1 

69,622 

70,176 

Monk  • 

13.7 

22.5 

14.0 

2,265 

3,308 

1,918 

Idaho 

42,8 

51.0 

50.0 

1,823 

1,581 

1,450 

YJyo, 

11.2 

14.0 

17.0 

1,734 

1,260 

.  1,61-9 

Colo. ■ 

11.4 

.19.0 

21..0 

11,335 

16,283 

15,477 

N.Mex, 

14.2 

18.0 

13vO 

2,628 

3,510 

1,350 

Ariz  . 

11,4 

9.5 

11.5 

411 

361 

437 

Utah 

25.8 

29,0 

31.5 

654 

754 

788 

Nev, 

30,8 

30,0 

30.0 

89 

'    -  120 

90 

Wash. 

35.8 

41,0 

45.0 

1,206 

*  1,189 

1,305 

Oreg, 

31,6 

34.5 

34.0 

1,907 

•  1,537 

1,452 

Calif. 

52.4 

33.0 

•54 . 0 

2,458 

2,211 

:,278 

U.S. 

26,8 

33,2 

33.3 

2,433,060 

3,228,561 

5,069,055 
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"il  A  7*     ft      T*  A 

• 

Production 

State ■ 

'  Ave-rage 

1944 

'  Indicated  * 

Average 

'  Indicated 

'  1934-43 

'      1945  ' 

1934-43 

:  1944 

'  1945 
*  ■ 

T?l  1  O  Vl*-"^  1  C! 

*  ♦ 

Thousand  bushels 

Ma  ine 

19,4 

20,0 

18.0 

75 

40 

36. 

iJ  .Y . 

17  ,8 

19,5 

19,0 

88 

58 

57 

Pa. 

18,1 

20,0 

20.0 

188 

180 

180 

Ind. 

15,2 

18.0 

18.0 

107 

108 

54  . 

111. 

17  .0 

20.0 

24.0 

356 

160 

192 

Mich. 

17  .5 

15,0 

'  19.0 

235 

30 

38  . 

Wis. 

16,7 

21.5 

25.0 

97  8 

688 

700  , 

Minn. 

14,3 

17  .0 

19.5 

19,362 

18,088 

18,681 

Iowa 

14,0 

.  14,5 

19.0 

332 

130 

76 

N.Dak. 

11,1 

,  16.5 

16.5 

60,426 

132,660 

136,636  . 

S.Dak, 

8,8 

13.0 

17.0 

17,327 

34,502 

47,821 

Nebr . 

8,5  • 

11.0 

18.0 

1,545' 

935 

1,404 

Kan  8, 

7,6  , 

9.0 

11,0 

91' 

45 

55 

Mont. 

12,7 

18.0 

12.5 

30,193 

48,078 

30,712, 

Idaho 

OO  mO 

Oo.U 

iU,oUi 

12,529 

13,464 

Wyo. 

13,0 

13,0 

16.0 

1,285 

1,092 

1,248 

Colo. 

14.4 

15,0 

19.0 

3,531 

2,310 

3,021 

N.Mex. 

13.6 

,  17,0 

12,5 

268 

391 

262 

Utah 

29,7 

34,0 

33.5 

2,132 

2,278 

2,580  . 

Nev, 

25.6 

27.0 

.  27.0 

330 

324 

351 

Wa?h. 

20,4 

24,0 

20.0 

18,962 

23,760 

20,200 

Greg. 

21.0 

23,0 

21.0 

5,369 

4,255' 

4,620 

U.S. 

13.3 

17,2 

17.0 

173,756 

232,641 

282,388 

DURUM  mXAT 


YielT  "per"  a"cre 


Production 


• 

state 

t 

• 

Average 
1934-43  ] 

• 

.  1944  ; 

Bushels 

Indicated 
1945  * 

• 
• 

Average 
1934-43 

;  1944 
Thousand  bus 

*  Indicated 

*  1945 

• 

la  Is 

Minn, 

14,9 

■  17,0 

18.0 

1,118 

697 

558 

N.Dak. 

12.4 

■  15.5 

17.5 

23,936 

28,970 

29,435 

S.Dak, 

9,8 

11,0 

16.5 

4,276 

2^266 

2,920 

3  States 

12,1 

■  15,1 

17.4 

To,  330 

.  31^933 

32,913 

WHEAT  : 

Production  by  Clasj^-es, 

for  the 

United  States 

V;  inter 

• 

Spr ing 

.    :  White 

0 

Year 


Hard  red  j  Spft  red 


Hard  red  *  Durum  l/  * 
 I  _i 

Thousand  bushels 


(Winter  & 
Spr  in p;) 


Total 


Av, 

1934-43 
1944 
1945  2/ 


333,272  197,242 
472,995  224,983 
524,000  243,065 


139i882 
244,608 
246,622 


30,232 
32,923 
33,730 


88,45;  789,080 
103,238  1,078,647 
104,853  1,152,270 


1/  Includes  dunm  wheat  in  States  fo,r  vrhich  estimates  are  -not  shovm  separate  1;/. 
2/  Indicated  1945.  ^  "       •  .  30  -  zfm 


UNIXE.D  STAXES  DEPARTMENT-  OF  AGRICULTURE. 

Crop   Report  bureau  of  AoaicuuTUR.>i.  riooNo.viics          \7ashin,5ton,  D.  C, 

as  of  CROP  reporting  BOARD                 ....S.(?.p.t6mb£r. .JLD.A2^S 

.  Sej)tember..  1^...1945  . 3.:  O.0..P.,Jl.'k  ..{EJUT ..) 


•  IIIMIIIIIItllllMlMIII*'l«|.<Mlltllllllltlf<IM|tHIMMil  MIMil  lit 'Mill  1 1 1 1 11 1 14  ( I  M  >  •  1 1 1 1  (  t  •  1 1 1 1 1 II 1 1 1 1 1  MKl  1 1 


OATS 


Xi£.ld.  £.er.  a.cr.e  \  Zr^'^-lL'^i.i^'^. 


Average      '     19J.A    '      i  Indicated |  Average  :  19':i4        :  Indicated 

193^^43       i         **    '      !  ;   1954-43  ,•  :  lO'lG 


B\;shels 

Thousand 

bushels 

J^aine 

37.1 

37,0 

38,0 

3,93? 

3,515 

3,040 

K.H. 

57.9 

37.0 

38.0 

27  6 

259 

266  ^ 

vt. 

31.6 

31.0 

30.0 

1,662 

1,395 

1,200 

I.' p.  s  s . 

35.2 

33.0 

.  32,0 

183 

165 

192  • 

R.I. 

30.9 

30.0 

32.0 

43 

30 

32 

Corm. 

31.6 

27.0 

33.0 

142 

103 

132 

N.  Y. 

29.0 

31.0 

29.0 

23,761 

25,017 

21,518  • 

30.0 

31.0 

24.0 

1,346 

1,209 

912  • 

Pa. 

29.0 

28.5 

30.5 

25,296 

23,912 

25,590 

Ohio 

33.8 

33.0 

43.0 

40,285 

37,224 

52,890  • 

Inu, 

29.6 

25.0 

43.0 

3  9,. 340 

51,400 

62,092 

111. 

34.  2 

32.0 

48,0 

110, 622 

101,984 

165,216 

Inch. 

32. 7 

31. 5 

41,5 

43, 223 

44,100 

65,072 

'..is. 

53.4 

45.0 

50.0 

SO, 256 

118,938 

149,350 

I 'inn. 

33.  6 

35.0 

46.0 

140, 307 

155, 960 

243,938 

lov.a 

33.4 

30.0 

41,0 

18?, 260 

144,270 

222,794- 

Ho, 

23.  9 

18.0 

20.0 

42, 694 

29,970 

31,960 

K .  DexC . 

2-x.  1 

34. 5 

34.0 

40,050 

82,041 

83,266  • 

5 .  DaiC . 

32.  5 

42.0 

47, 238 

92,430 

143,346 

riebr . 

23. 2 

18.0 

rip  K 

42,076 

35.,  586 

74,522 

Kans. 

24. 1 

18.0 

18.5 

37,770 

28,098 

21,090 

Del . 

on  r\ 
C^m  0 

ii9. 0 

32.0 

78 

116 

128 

Tiff  J 

l.d. 

29.  4 

30.0 

33.0 

1,052 

1, 170 

1,221  • 

va. 

cZ,  c 

27 . 0 

28.0 

2,303 

3,672 

3,892 

W.Va. 

21.8 

22.0 

25,0 

1,  694 

1,430 

1,625 

N.C. 

23.1 

28.5 

28,0 

5,602 

8,151 

8,568 

3.C. 

21.3 

23.5 

24.5 

11,083 

15,064 

16,023 

Ga. 

19.1 

24.0 

24,5 

8,644 

13,080 

14, 700 

Fla. 

13.9 

20.0 

18.0 

154 

400 

432 

Ky. 

18.6 

20.  5 

23,0 

1,434 

1,538 

1,909 

Tern. 

18.8 

23.0 

24,0 

1,386 

3,611 

4,344 

Ala. 

19.2 

24.0 

24,0 

2,729 

4,608 

5,064  . 

Miss. 

28.9 

37.0 

33,0 

4,900 

15,096 

15,477 

Ark. 

23.2 

28.5 

27,0 

c-,4C4 

9,405 

8,559 

La. 

28.8 

30.5 

29,5 

2,103 

4,880 

5,015 

Okie. 

19.5 

19.0 

19,0 

27,048 

27,559 

22,059 

1  ex. 

CO.  2 

25.0 

23,5 

33,  -i  <i  5 

33, 600 

43,546 

»ont. 

29.5 

39.0 

31,0 

10,362 

15,717 

11,749 

Idaho 

38.0 

39.  0 

33,0 

6,239 

7 , 302 

6,764^ 

■.7yo. 

27.9 

32.0 

32,0 

3,013 

4,320 

4,832 

Colo. 

28.9 

29.0 

34.0 

4,  .578 

5,452 

6,698 

ii.Mex. 

24.4 

30.0 

27.0 

667 

1,050 

729 

Ari^ . 

27.7 

29.0 

32.0 

219 

319 

416 

Utah 

38.8 

-.3.0 

43,0 

1,462 

2,107 

2,236 

Tev. 

37.9 

42.0 

41.0 

181 

252 

287 

V/esh. 

45.0 

46.0 

43.0 

7,913 

7,726 

6,880 

Greg. 

30.5 

35.5 

30.0 

8,933 

10,828 

8,570  ■ 

Calif. 
U.S. 

29.8 
29.6 

30.0 
29.9 

31.0 

4,376 
1,068,399 

5,310 
1,  166,  332" 

5,115 
1,575  ,"356 
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UNIITED  SXAT-ES  DEPARTM  E-NT   OF  AG  Rl  C  U  UT  U  REl 
JROP    Reporit  bureau  of  agricuutup.au  economics  Washington,  D.  C, 


as  of 
3.ep..t.eja"bgjr..I.>...I9.45. 


CROP  REPORXING  BOARD 


S.g;oteml3er  10.  1945 


BAPLEY 


:  Yield 

£er  acre 

Production 

State 

•     Average  ' 

Indicated  : 

Average 

:  : 

:       1944  : 

Indi  cated 

1944  : 

1945  : 

1945 

:  : 

Bushels 

Thousand  Bushels 

Maine 

27.5 

28.0 

28.0 

118 

84 

84 

vt. 

27.2 

25.0 

25.0 

147 

100 

75 

24,5 

;25.0 

25.0 

3,319 

2,325 

2,175 

H.J, 

26.5 

28.0 

30.0 

124 

196 

100 

Pa. 

28.2 

28.0 

34.0  , 

2,722 

2,632 

3,230 

Ohio 

24,4 

25.0 

30.0 

732 

475 

660 

Ihd, 

22,7 

24.0 

27.0 

1,025 

1,296 

1,134 

111, 

25.6 

25.0 

25.5 

2,983 

1,500 

1,095 

Mich, 

25.4  ■ 

26.0 

31 » 5 

5,172 

3,  900 

4,252 

VJis.  ■ 

28.7 

26.5 

38.0 

19,589 

5,062 

3,534 

Minn, 

23,9 

19.5 

29.0 

44,401 

13,884 

14,442 

Iowa 

23.9 

18.5 

28.0 

8,979 

259 

84 

Mo, 

18,8 

20.0 

19.0 

2,550 

1,800 

1 , 463 

H.Dale' 

18^3 

22.5 

24.0 

33,018 

59,052 

57,336 

S.Dai, 

17,2 

16.0 

27.0 

28,353 

28,448 

33,615 

Hehr, 

17.2 

12.0 

23.0 

20,160 

8,928 

13,179 

Kans , 

13.6 

17.0 

17.5 

10,294 

14, 348 

6,948 

Del,  • 

30.3 

30.0 

32,0 

108 

270 

352 

Md. 

28.5 

31.5 

30,0 

1,575 

2,174 

2,070 

Va, 

24.8 

29.5 

27^0 

1,538 

2,124 

1,998 

¥,Va. 

24,3 

25.0 

24.5 

198 

225 

245 

H.C. 

21.0 

25.0 

20^5 

428 

1,170 

922 

s.c. 

17l2 

19.5 

18,5 

111 

195 

185 

Ga, 

iJ  17,5 

20.0 

19.0 

1/  112 

200 

209 

Ky. .  ■ 

22.5 

23l0 

22.5 

1,250 

1,932 

1 , 462 

Tenn, 

18.5 

19.0 

18.0 

1,093 

1,862 

1,872 

Ala, 

— 

19.0 

19.0 

— 

152 

190 

Miss, 

— 

32.0 

28.0 

— 

415 

504 

Ark." 

15.5 

17.0 

18.0 

126 

170 

162 

Okla, 

15.7 

19.0 

16.0  . 

4,970 

3,990 

2,352 

Tex,  ' 

16.3 

28.0 

14,5  • 

3,345 

10,780 

5,075 

Mont, 

24.0 

30.0 

26.0 

5,537 

16,290 

1^,522 

Idaho 

34.3 

37.0 

36,0 

7,580 

12,728 

12,384 

<c!0.  r 

27,5 

O  ,  X  OCf 

2,  Jv8 

Colo, 

21.8 

21.5 

29.0. 

10,729 

14,986 

20,619 

H.Mez, 

23,4 

28.0 

26.0 

362 

896 

650 

Ariz, 

31.7 

38.0 

33.0. 

1,159 

2,812 

2,508 

Utah 

42.3 

46.0 

45.5 

3,997 

7,038 

7,052 

Hev,  \ 

35,8 

37,0 

38.0 

507 

851 

912 

Wash, 

34.6 

37.5 

35.0 

4,881 

8,550 

7,175 

Oreg, 

29.6 

34.5 

29i0' 

5.497 

^  7,142 

5,570 

Calif,  ■ 

27.1 

28,0 

27,0- 

32,754 

40,012 

40,122 

22.3  . 

23.0 

26.2 

273,481 

284,425 

277,697 

ij  Short-time  average. 
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Crop  Report 

as  of 
S  ep  t  e  mb  e  r  1 ,  1 94 5 . 


UNITED   STATES   DEPARTMENT   OF  AGRICULTURE 

BUREAU    OF    AGRICULTURAL    ECONOMICS  V/aShingtOH,    D.  C., 

CROP  REPORTING  BOARD  ^    Sgpt ember.__10 j._l_945 


SORGHUMS  70R  GRAIN 
_Yi^eld_per_acre  :  


BUCKWHEAT 
Indicated  l945' 


FLAXSEED 
Indicated  1945 


State 

[Average 
;  1934-43 

:  1944  : 

Bushels 

Indi-                :             :  Indi-  : 
cated  .^"^^^^S^:    1944    :  cated  : 
1945    :1934-43^              ^    ^g^g  ^ 

Thousauid  "bushels 

Yield 
per 

acre 
Bu. 

] duct  ion \ 
1,000  hu. 

Yield 
per 

acre 
Bu, 

• 

]  Pro- 
.'  duct  ion 

• 

1,000  bu. 

16,0 

96 

vt . 

IR  0 

18 

ll.Y, 

18  0 

XO  .  \J 

P  "^76 

Pa. 

.  ■ 

/oU.  U 

O   4  AO 

Ohio 

• 

1  Q  n 

304 

Ind. 

15  0 

150 

111. 

24.4 

27.0 

46 

?7 

1  7  O 
X  (  ,  u 

119 

XX  ^ 

1  o 
Xo,  u 

OA 
.C/D 

Mich. 

X  r  .  U 

8,5 

C  O 

bo 

V?is. 

— r 



±6,0 

A  r^r\ 
4UU 

13.5 

122 

Minn . 

14,  0 

11,0 

12, 375 

Iowa 

21.2 

18.0 

20,  U 

Od 

1  p. 
X  o 

on 

16, 0 

144 

IPO 

1  P04. 

Mo . 

15.7 

21.0 

17,  0 

^  ox 

X  ,  UX  f 

i  ,020 

10  0 

XW  ,  \J 

1  0 

4,5 

Do 

IP.O 

12,0 

1  O 

12 

J-O,  (J 

1  90 

8,0 

12, 328 

D  m  ■J 

17  0 

X  r  0  \J 

13.  0 

O  J  W^/X 

962 

1«5,  0 

DO 

10,  o 

A      K  f  O 

4,  Obo 

n  - 1 

19.5 

17,0 

X  J  f  o  u 

1,428 

Q  n 
cs ,  u 

1  A 

10,  8 

?5.? 

16,5 

T  1  406 

X  X  J  rtv^  \J 

49  468 

19,800. 

t^OO 
Ode 

■ 

21,0 

12d 

Vs., 

1  r,  0 

T  OO 

xoo 

W.Va. 

19,  5 

lob 

IT.C. 

30.0 

?3  0 

60 

46 

15, 0 

60 

Kv. 

IPO 
xc ,  u 

P4 

Tenn. 

1  P,  0 
XO  ,  u 

.  96 

Ark. 

12.  8 

16.0 

15,5 

150 

144 

108 

La. 

15.7 

17.0 

20.0 

35 

34 

40 



Okla. 

9.9 

14.4 

13.0 

7,316 

12,915 

9,45i 

2^5 

88 

Tex. 

14.8 

19.0 

16.0 

38,497 

96,724 

72,672 

9.0 

•  567 

Mont . 

■4;o 

1 , 232 

\fyo.- 

5.0 

5 

Colo. 

9.2 

16.4 

15,0 

1 ,295 

4,746 

3,600 

11.8 

15.5 

10.0 

2,234 

5,560 

1,730 

Ariz. 

30.2 

34.0 

32.0 

856 

2,176 

1 , 696 

19,0 

•  304 

Wash. 

11.0 

11 

Oreg. 

11,5 

23 

Calif. 

34.6 

35.0 

37,0 

4,592 

3 , 920 

3,737 

16.0 

1^808 

U.S. 

13.7 

19.9 

16^0  70,310 

181,756 

116,348 

17,7 

7_,862 

9.1 

3*-^  f  3"x5 

 RICE  

 In_di_cate_d  _19_45_ 

Yield  per 

_  _acre  

Bushels  1,000  bu7 


BROOMCORH   

 In_di_ca_ted29_45" 

Yield  per 
 ac_re  

Pcunds 


State 


Production 


Pro  ductio.n 
Tons 


Arkansas 
Louisiana 
Texas 
California 


51.0 
40,0 
45,0 
67.0 


14,076 
22,880 
18,000 
16,884 


Illinois 

Kansas 

Oklahoma 

Texas 

Colorado 

lTe'£  ^Gxico_ 

United  State; 


550 
320 
280 
'305 
'260 
150 
264 


1,900 
1,800 
9,100 
5,500 
10,100 
J3j_200. 
31 . 600 


Unit  ed_S  tat  es  47,9  71,840 
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U  N  ITED 

STATES  DEPARTMENt 

-   OF  AGRICULTURE 

Crop  Reporx 

BUREAU  O.F 

A  Q  R  1 C  U  UT  0  R  A  U 

EQONQM  ICS 

Washingt 

on,  D.  C 

as  of 

CROP 

REPORTING 

BOARD 

S.ep.t.e.jnbe.iL..in,  19^ 

Spnt,  flrnhftT  1 

.  -  .W  S?^.  M  M  hW.  V.-k 

< 

1945 



3:00  F.M 

""""  '  ""  """" 

.  (S.W.T, 

ll>ltlltllMlllilllt|lt>* 

TAME  HAY 

yield jger  acre 

Production 

State 

*  Average 

:  1944 

Indicated 

•  • 

A  V  W  i  Ob^w 

:      1944  : 

Indicate! 

;  1934-43 

1945  ; 

1934-43 

1945 

Tons 

,• 

Thousand  tons 

Maine 

0.90 

0.83 

1.00 

807 

729 

889 

11.  H. 

1.11 

1.05 

1.20 

386 

354 

406 

1.21 

1.12 

1.35 

1,07"5 

985 

1,193 

Mass, 

1.43 

1.18 

1.60 

502 

404 

552 

1.33 

1.12 

1.35 

48 

37 

46 

Conn. 

1.43 

•  1.10 

1.55 

403 

307 

437 

IT.Y. 

1.32 

1.45 

1.50 

5,17V 

5,687 

5,934 

IT.  J. 

1.56 

1.37 

1.80 

354 

320 

418 

Pa. 

1.32 

1.44 

1.50 

3,046 

3,216  • 

3,412 

Ohio 

1.35 

1.40 

1.50 

3,323 

3,270 

3,460 

Ind. 

1.28 

1.26 

1.40 

2,508 

2,577 

2,639 

111. 

1.30 

1.33 

1.45 

3,601 

3,448 

3,600 

Mich, 

1.32 

1.32 

1.40 

3,424 

3,376 

3,541 

^■Jis. 

1.62 

1,65 

1.90 

5,844 

6,549 

7,579 

Minn. 

1.53 

"  1.55 

1.65 

4,432 

4,679 

4,645 

1.48 

1.74 

1.80 

4,952 

5,528 

5,663 

Mo. 

1.03 

1.10 

1.20 

2,937 

3,481 

3,815 

N.Dak. 

1.10 

1.40 

1.35 

1,139 

1,122 

1,042 

S.Dak. 

1.02 

1.56 

1.50 

772 

917 

872 

ITebr , 

1.33 

1.94 

1.95 

1,497 

2,028 

2,020 

KaJis. 

1.47 

2.10 

2.00 

1,274 

1,955 

1,904 

Del. 

1.30 

1.19 

1.40 

"87 

•  96 

115 

Md. 

1.28 

1.15 

1.45 

514 

486 

628 

Va. 

1.06 

'  1.01 

1.20 

1,236 

1  ,.357 

1,738 

If.Ta. 

1.10 

1.04 

1.25 

765 

805 

972 

N.C, 

.  .,92 

.92 

1.00 

1,003 

1,121  - 

1,309 

S.C. 

.71 

.71 

'.80 

427 

410 

475 

G-a. 

.55 

.48 

.55 

645 

688 

788 

Fla. 

.55 

.50 

.50 

59 

64 

64 

Ky. 

1.14 

1.03 

1.40 

1,688 

1,601 

2,405 

Tenn. 

1,06 

.85 

1.30 

1,995 

1,601 

2,690 

Ala. 

.74 

.65 

.75 

699 

•  716 

732 

Miss. 

1.17 

1.19 

1.35 

944 

1,067 

1,211 

Ark. 

1.02 

1.05 

1.20 

1 ,075 

1,266 

1,399 

La. 

1.18 

l.i32 

1.35 

356 

362 

386 

Okla. 

1.20 

1.41 

1.45 

936 

1,331 

1,308 

Tex. 

.96 

'  .94 

1.00 

1,098 

1,526  ■ 

1,542 

Mont . 

1,32 

1.51 

1.50 

1,571 

1,817 

1,828 

Idaho 

2.15 

2.12 

2,30 

2,184 

2,148 

2,291 

¥yo. 

1.35 

1    45  ^ 

758 

761 

790 

Colo. 

1.63 

1.83 

1.80 

1 ,660 

1,910 

1,845 

N.Mex. 

2.11 

2.3L 

2.30 

354 

458 

466 

Ariz, 

2.39 

2.42 

2.40 

539 

783 

720 

Utah 

2.03 

2.20 

2.24' 

1,000 

1,140 

1,136 

Nev. 

2.02 

2.29 

2.04 

365 

426 

O  (  I 

Wash, 

1.90 

1.91 

2.05 

1,741 

1,916 

2,073 

Oreg. 

1.84 

1.88 

1.95 

1  fOJo 

1,627 

1,714 

Calif. 

2.84 

2.90 

2.90 

4,607 

5,393 

5,571 

U.S. 

1.34 

1.41 

1.52 

77,415 

83,845  ' 

90,639 
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UNITED  STATES   DEPARTMENT   OF  AGRICULTURE 
f^r^Qp    Report  bureau  or  agricuuturau  economics 

as  of  CROP  REPORTING  BOARD 

.  Septein'ber.l^  194^^ 

i" 


Washington,  D.  C . , 
Septein"ber  10».._1945 


ALFALFA  HAY  l/  j 

CLOVER  AKD  TIMOTHY  HAY  if] 

I'/ILD  HAY 

:  Indicatjed_194^  I 

.  _  LrQlii4n^*K.  1945  1 

 PreajLmi.JLary-_1945   , 

State!      Yield      ; :  : 

Yield       :  : 

Yield 

'•       per         :  Production; 

per         :  Production  : 

per         i  Production 

_       :       acre        :  : 

acre        :  J 

acre  : 

Tons 


Maine 

Mass, 

^.  I. 

Conn, 

N.Y, 

N.J. 

Pa, 

Ohio 

Ind. 

111. 

Mich, 

v:is. 

Minn, 

Iowa 

Mo, 

W.Dak. 

S,Dak, 

Nebr, 

Kans, 

Del, 

McL. 

Va. 

W.Va, 

M.C. 

3.C, 

Ga, 

Ky, 

Tenn. 

Ala,' 

Miss, 

Ark, 

La, 

Okla. 

Tex, 

Mont, 

Idaho 

Wyo.' . 

Colo, ' 

IT.Mex. 

Ariz, 

Utah 

Nev, 

V/ash, 

Oreg, 

Calif,  

U._S,_  

1/  Included 


1,70 
2,25 
2,25 
2,50 
2.20 
2.75 
1,95 
2,45 
1.95 
2,00 
1,90 
2,40 
1,60 
2.50 
2,05 
2,50 
2^60 
1,50 
1,70 
2,15 
2,20 
2,40 
2.25 
2,20 
2,10 
2,10 
1,70 
2,10 
2.20 
2.25 
1,60 
2,60 
2.20 
2.35 
2.25 
2,75 
1,70 
2.60 
1.70 
2.10 
2,70 
2,60 
2.35 
2,25 
2.60 
2,60 
-  4,10- 
_  2,2D_ 
in  tame 


Thous.  tons 
.  12 
11 
40 
48 
2 
72 
852 
172 
569 
904 
851 
1,169 
1,680 
2,080 


2,038 
2,000 
829 
272 
515 
1,767 
1,637 
14 
99 
157 
113 
21 
3 
10 
499  ^ 
338 
11 
208 
187 
59 
742 
440 
1,183 
1,968 
537 
1,367 
383 
585 
1,029 
297 
858 
684 

 4,lia  _ 

_  _3a,  434^  _ 
hay;  clover 


Tons 
1,15 
1,35 

■  1.50 
1.80 
1.50 
1.55 
1.55 
1.50 
1,45 
1,40 
1.30 
1.40 
1.30 
1,75 
1.60 
1.55 
1,00 
1,30 
1.30 
1.45 
1.25 
1.35 
1.35 
1,30 
1.25 
1,00 

.90 

1.30 
1,30 
.85 
1,25 
1.20 
1.05 


1.60 
1.55 
1,35 
1.45 
1,40 

1.80 

1^70 
2.15 
1.80 


Thous.  tons 
536 
221 
807 
367 
22 
220 
4,433 
162 
2,562 
2,299 
1,157 
1,483 
1,544 
5,101 
1,771 
3,381 
1,000 
5 
17 
20 
45 
43 
398 
529 
498 
65 

4 

547 
218 
4 
8 
22 
16 


325 
191 
142 
273 
17 

50 
41 
445 
198 


Tons 
1^10 

,90 
1,00 
1,10 

,90 
1.15 
1,00 
1.35 
1,00 

loo 

1.00 
1,05 
.90 
1.20 
1.15 
1.30 
1.25 
^95 
,80 
,85 
1,20 
1.00 
1,00 
1,00 
,90 
1.10 
.85 
.90 
1.00 
j95 
,85 
1.15 
lll5 
1,30 
1.2  5 
1,05 
,90 
1.30 
,85 


 1,85  ^60.  _  . 

 1.^7  31,2.52.  _  . 

and  timothy  hay  excludes 


Thous.  tons 
8 
6 
7 
11 
.  1 
7 
47 
18 
18 
5 
5 
25 
20 
180 
1,523 
131 
190 
1,761 
2,354 
2,774 
742 
1 
2 
12 
20 
22 
7 
29 
35 
44 
37 
80 
186 
36 
664 
261 
616 
162 
388 
416 
11 
3 
94 
230 
55 
278 
 222_  _ 


,00 
,60 
,90 
1,30 
1,05 
1.20 
1.15 

 i.ZT'^  . 

 .  96_  . 

sveet clover  and  lespedeza. 


13^.754  
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UNITED  STATES   DEPARTMENT   OF  AGRICULTURE 

rr'^ORT  BUREAU    OF-   AQR1CULTU«AI.    ECONOMICS  WaShlngtOU,     D.  C, 

,J/  CROP  REPORTING  BOARD  September  „l.Q.>„_ia.45 

SepternVjer'  1,  1945  3^.00.  PJi...iE.cyuT,J 

■  irinitllllMIHIIMIMLIMnnnrniMMflM  IHUHUMOUI  IIIIIItinnMllrlll'IIIMiliMrUIMIMIIIIMIIinillllMIIIIIIMUIIIIIIMIIIIIIII^ 


Crop  Ri 


II  |llMt<*4Htll  II I 


 P-^-i^URE  

Condition  September 


 S_OYBEMS  C^,iPEAS   

Condition  September  1  :  Condition  September  1 


State 

: Avera 
: 1934- 

p  •           '  , 

o    *        1  QAA  J 

1945 

j Average: 

1944  ' 

1945 

1944  ; 

1945 

46 ;  : 

'i.9^4-43: 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

J  feine 

7^ 

55 

'  18 

■  76 

57 

88 

^  — — 

_  . 

—J— 

Yt , 

79 

61 

86 

M&.  s  s . 

72 

48 

88 

R.  I. 

73 

27 

72 

• 

C  onn  • 

75 

46 

91 

• 

70 

56 

89 

79 

73  ' 

82 

N.J. 

71 

30 

92 

87 

61 

91 

84 

84  ■ 

98 

Pa. 

75 

52 

83 

84 

lb 

85 

l/  81 

79 

82 

Ohio 

76 

53 

78 

83- 

71 

86 

Ind. 

70 

43 

93 

81 

69'  • 

89 

77 

61 

87 

111. 

■^1 

61 

87 

82 

80 

86 

74 

66 

79 

Mich. 

71 

51 

84 

79 

70' 

86 

'Wis. 

68 

54 

90 

81 

82' 

91 

Minn. 

68 

77 

88 

l/84 
/ 

80 

84 

I  owa 

72 

92 

92 

84 

86 

83 

63 

77 

79 

70 

83 

76 

70 

73 

74 

N.Dak. 

60 

87 

81 

7o' 

84 

S. Dak. 

51 

91 

88 

89 

3  6 

Kebr . 

51 

89 

91 

l/68 

84' 

85 

• 

Kans . 

55 

91 

81 

~  63 

87' 

7  9 

62 

89 

85 

Del. 

76 

58 

96 

85 

67' 

97 

30 

50 

95  ' 

Md. 

72 

56 

94 

85 

81 

90 

S4 

76  ■ 

93  • 

Va. 

84 

60 

92 

84 

lis 

90 

sa 

75  ■ 

82  ' 

v'll .  Va . 

81 

56 

84 

86 

69 

87 

85 

60  ■■ 

85 

N.C. 

85 

7,5 

89 

85 

84 

86 

m 

78 

78 

3.C. 

74 

65 

85 

75 

74 

80 

73 

69 

79 

Ga. 

78 

69 

85 

75 

69 

81 

71 

67 

74  '• 

Fla. 

84 

85 

84 

75 

76  ' 

75 

Kv. 

76 

56 

84 

81 

70 

88 

78 

69  ■ 

76 

Tenn. 

75 

55 

87 

78 

71 

•  84 

73  ' 

66  ' 

76 

Ala. 

78 

77 

78 

75 

70 

81 

70 

72  ■ 

71 

Miss. 

72 

78 

87 

76 

73 

84 

70 

70 

75 

Ark. 

61 

-  69 

84 

69 

73 

82 

64- 

63 

74 

La, 

77 

1  o 

RQ 

O  J 

7Q 

75 

R'=; 

U  J 

7  ? 

WK  Xd.  » 

DO 

1  p 

R  9 

o  c 

oy 

1  o 

77 

DO 

77  • 

7Q 

i  ex . 

OC 

PO 
OC 

X/  /  u 

CO 

PQ 

DO 

r*  o 

77 

T"'ont 

\J  o 

R7 

1  u 

T  H  Q  Vi 

77 

77 

o  C 

i/'i  ^  r 

71 

/  X 

O  f 

Colo. 

64 

80 

93 

— 



-- 

-- 



N.I":  ex. 

65 

76 

64 

—  - 





— 

Ariz. 

79 

79 

87 

Utah 

69 

.  73 

91 

— 





Nev. 

83 

66 

92 

vi'ash. 

68 

62 

65 

Oreg. 

71 

58 

73 

Calif. 

78 

72 

78 

U.S. 

68 

70 

84 

80 

77 

86 

70 

67 

77 

1/  Short-time  average 
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UN'TE-U  STATES   DEPARl  MENT   OF   AO  Rl  C  U  1.  T R  T. 

(^^r3>p    Reiport  bureau  of  ag.  r  icu  l-.-u  r  a  l  e-concmics            Warhir:g'0'^n ,  D.  C.. 

as  or  CROP  REPORT  ;  NC--  BOARD                Sept;enibe.r...lC_,. . IM5 

.September ..1^..A945.  3;PQ  P.r^U....(lJf  •T..). 

SOYBEANS  FOR  BEANS 


Acrct-ge  :       Yield  per  acre 


Harvected 


Avera^  : 
1934-43  : 


1944 


'or 


harvect 
1945 


Averaf;e 
1934-43 


1944 


Indi- 
cat  e  d 
1945 


Product  ion 


Average 
1934-43 


.1944 


Indicatec' 
1945 


Thousand  acres 


Bushels 


Thousand  "bushels 


Ohio 

491 

1,321 

1,189 

19.3 

17.0 

21.0 

9,889 

22,457 

24,969 

Ind. 

670 

1,403 

1,432 

17.2 

16.5 

20.0 

11,894 

23,150 

28,640 

111. 

1,920 

3,4C0 

3,564 

20.1 

21.0 

21.0 

39,010 

71,400 

74 , 344 

Mich. 

57 

110 

110 

14.4 

14.5 

16.5 

837 

1,595 

•  1,815 

VJis. 

22 

49 

41 

14.1 

15.0 

16.5 

319 

,  735 

.  676 

Minn, 

72 

263 

380 

14.4 

16.5 

15.0 

993 

4,340 

6.,  080 

Iowa 

732 

2,129 

1,905 

17.8 

20.0 

20.0 

13,783 

42,580 

38,100 

Mo . 

186 

606 

718 

11.0 

17.5 

15.0 

2,397 

10,605 

10,770 

Kans. 

57 

221 

275 

8.8 

15.0 

10.5 

505 

3,315 

2,388 

Va. 

50 

63 

102 

13.4 

15.0 

15,5 

680 

945 

1,581 

11. G. 

170 

196 

174 

11.4 

10.5 

12.0 

1,922 

2,058 

2,088 

Ky. 

31 

60 

65 

11.6 

13.0 

13.5 

375 

780 

878 

Tenn, 

30 

72 

77 

8.7 

14.5 

17,0 

302 

1,044 

1,,309 

Miss. 

64 

92 

87 

9.6 

12. 5 

14.0 

721 

1,150 

1,218 

Ark. 

94 

233 

250 

11.  6 

15.5 

15.5 

1,159 

3,612 

3,875 

Other 

States 

165 

284 

227 

11.2 

10.9 

12.6 

1,866 

3,097 

2,858 

U.S. 

4,812 

10,502 

10_j596 

17.6 

18.4 

19.1 

86,732 

192,863 

203,589 

HOPS 


Yield  per  acre  :  Producti 


State 

:  Average 

1944 
Pounds 

:  Indicated  ; 

Average 

;       1944  ; 
Thousand  pcjnds 

Indi  cated 

:  1954-43 

:       1945  : 

1934-43 

1945  : 

'■/ash. 

1,822 

1,750 

1,880 

10,996 

15,975 

21,996 

Oreg. 

869 

925 

950 

18,069 

17,112 

18,905 

Calif. 

1,423 

1,620 

1,650 

10,175 

13,608 

14,850 

U.  S. 

1,157 

1,303 

1,373 

39,240 

47,695 

55,751 

1/  For  some  States  in  certain  years,  production  includes  some  quantities  not  avail- 
able for  marketing  becauso  of  economic  conditions  and  the  marketing  agreement 
allotnents. 
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UNITED  S"rA-rE.S   DEPART  M  ELNT  0="  AGi  Rl  C  U  l_T  U  RcT 
Crop    Report  bureau  or  Aarticju'-uRAu.  tiocNO-^ics  W-^rhirr^^ori,  D. 


c. 


as  cf 
September  1,  1945 


CROP  report;mq  boaf^d 


Sentenber  10^1945 


Area 

and 

State 


APPLES,  COmiERCIAL  CROP  l/ 

Produf^tipn  2^ 
1943     '  1944 


PEACHES 


Average 
1934-43 


Indicated : 
1945  t 


State 


Ea  ,ct  -  State  f?  • 

Thousand 

bushels 

7  04 

912 

216 

733 

767 

77  8 

193 

Vt  - 

U  X 

7?2 

513 

132 

ivld  o  o  » 

2  ,228 

2  747 

574 

^  ox 

u  o 

76 

1  3fi4 

R3P, 

1   5?  3 

555 

N.Y, 

15,887 

13,602 

17,010 

3,510 

N,J. 

3,098 

2,028 

2,090 

1,221 

Pa,  ■ 

8,684 

5,070 

9,100 

3,380 

N.Atl, 

33,747 

26,238 

34,941 

9,857 

S.Atl, 

Del. 

1,034 

499 

87  0 

330 

Md; 

1,329 

864 

■    1,863  . 

795 

Va. 

10,903 

6,590 

14,530  . 

3,339 

W.Va, 

4,134 

2,046 

4,356 

1,625 

N.C. 

1,07  8 

499 

1,782  , 

•  315 

S.Atl, 

18,978 

9,498 

23,451 

6,395 

East .States 

52,725 

35,736 

. 58,392 

16,252 

:Averaf^e:     ■io/'a  :  Indicated 
Thousand  bushels 


Cent  .State" : 

Ohio 

Ind, 

111. 

Mich, 

Wis.  ' 

Minn. 

Iov;a 

Mo, 

Nebr. 

Ifens^,  

~N  J)ent ,  " 

""s.Cent, 

Ky. 

Tenn. 

_  _Ark.__  

S  .Cent, 


4,914 
1,531 
3,162 
7,681 
666 
206 
253 
1,404 
272 
_  7^3  5_ 
:  0,825 


2,422 
1,010 
2,790 
5,888 
862 
172 
42 
968 
34 
_  2_6 £ 
"14,448 


5,395 
1,353 
2,418 
7,625 

805 
182 

80 
660 

84 
279 


l_8j,_89_\ 


1^230 
l;012 
2  ,623 
1,750 
339 
130 
68 
817 
30 
_  _306_ 
8,305 


285  280 
304  198 

_  753_   563_ 

1,342  1,041 


185 
351 

568 


289 
378 
3_12_ 
979 


7en^TS"Fat*e  s 

22,168 

15,489 

19,995 

9,284  : 

West, States 

• 

Mont  ♦ 

325 

258 

400 

317  : 

Idaho 

2,914 

640 

1,900 

2,610-  : 

Colo, 

1,554 

1,140 

2,002 

1,275  : 

N,Me::. 

731 

847 

760 

684  : 

Utah 

412 

550 

629 

•413  ; 

Vfash. 

27,446 

23,000 

31,100 

25,840  : 

Oreg. 

3,165 

2,690 

3,432 

2,660  : 

Calif. 

7,607 

8,700 

6,144 

8,925  t 

West .States 

44,153 

37,825 

46,357 

42,724  : 

35  States 

119,046 

SO,  050 

124^754 

68,260  : 

Ma  R  8 , 
R.I. 
Conn. 
N.Y. 
N.J. 
Pa, 
Ohio 
Ind, 
111. 
Mich. 
Iowa 

:Mo. 

Nebr  • 
Kans , 
iDel, 
jMd. 
:Va. 
;W.Va, 
:N.C. 
:S  .C . 
:Ga, 
:Fla, 
:Ky. 
:Tenn, 
:Ala. 
:I&ss, 
lArk, 
:]La  , 
jOkla. 
:Tex, 
: Idaho 
:Colo • 
jN.Mex 
;Ariz . 
Utah 
Nev. 
;Wash. 
Oreg. 
Calif, 


12 

44 
15 
106 
1,258 
954 
1,601 
732 
■296 
1,239 
2,305 
77 
695 
20 
87 
365 
391 
1,110 
345 
1,892 
2,039 
4,997 
82 
'619 
1,134 
1,463 
'  886 
2,061 
298 
477 
1,567 
210 
1,553 
106 
62 
55i 
'  5 
1,742 
416 
23,389 


Clingptme  3/l4,430 
Freestone  8,959 


•  21 
48 
20 
-  129 
1,824 
1,193 
1,886 
1,095 
•674 
1,470 
3,600 
20 
315 
1 
15 
605 
'602 
2,150 
-690 
2,693 
2,460 
4,590 
121 
878 
686 
1,380 
1,105 
2,646 
390 
■  286 
1,517 
-442 
2,112 
122 
60 
850 
'  8 
2,604 
'606 
34^044 
20^501 
13,543 


3, 


30 
8 

106 
1,692 
97  6 
1,222' 
750 
665 
,722 
690 
34 
1,030 
24 
70 
192 
298 
536 
300 
2,172 
5,760 
0,091 
114 
1,273 
1,862 
2,440 
1,418 
2,967 
422 
^  734 
2,774 
423 
2,346 
150 
22 
900 
6 

2,610 
488 
32,045 
19,877 
12,168 


axeas  of  each  State  end  include  fruit  produced  for  sale  to  coinffiercial  processor^-  as  well  as 
for  sale  for  fresh  consumption.  2/  For  some  States  in  certain  years,  production  includes  some 
quantities  unharvested  on  account  of  economic  conditions.    Zf  Mainly  for  canning, 
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UNlT-FlD  STA-TEIS   DEPARTMElNnr   Of"  AGRICULTURE 

•ar^L^                i-><-««=-r-  BUREAU    OF    AQ  R  I C  U  l.TU  R  A  L    ECONOMICS                   WaShingtOIl,     D.  C, 

0,3  oi;  CROP  REIPORTING  BOARD  ;.5eptemb£r.....lCL,.lil4iL 
. . .  3.?.    embe  r...  1 ,., ..],  9  4  5 


...1:  Q.O...P..I">....(E.«V-:-T...) 


PEAJ?S 


:  Pr 

oduct ion 

Production 

l/~ 

State 

: Average : 

1944  = 

Indicated 

Stn  te 

Average 

In 

3  ^           X~  ^  A 

'..icfiteo. 

: 1934-43: 

1945 

1934-43 

Thousand  bushels 

Tons 

200 

''nine 

7 

10 

Cj 

Ma  s  s . 

415 

250 

M.f!. 

9 

10 

2 

;  R.I. 

210 

200 

100 

7t. 

3 

5 

3/ 

\   C  onn . 

1,300 

900 

700 

I''-?  ss. 

55 

48 

12 

;  N.Y. 

58,890 

59,300 

35 , 600 

R.I. 

7 

7 

2 

!  N.J. 

2,  540 

2,  600 

1,200 

Conn. 

64 

77 

53 

;  Pa. 

17, 590 

19,500 

7,300 

N.Y. 

1,053 

1,157 

336 

Ohio 

22,760 

24,400 

5,000 

N.J. 

58 

52 

36 

;  Ind. 

3,310 

2,  500 

1,600 

Pa. 

513 

464 

126 

'.  Ill- 

4,720 

3,  700 

3,600 

Ohio 

500 

373 

260 

•'"'ch. 

41, 600 

54, 000 

8,300 

Ind. 

c67 

157 

156 

[  I'.is. 

445 

600 

450 

111. 

517 

335 

378 

]  I  owa 

3,  340 

3, 100 

2,900 

rich. 

1,114 

1,193 

249 

\  Mo. 

7,490 

6,  500 

6,400 

I  ov;a 

104 

55 

56 

;  Mehr. 

1,  620 

1,  300 

1,700 

I!o. 

354 

175 

350 

Xens. 

2,  640 

3,300 

4,300 

;'ecr . 

26 

10 

12 

;  Del. 

1,430 

1,  200 

450 

Kan  s . 

131 

63 

116 

;  Md. 

425 

250 

100 

r.ei. 

6 

7 

4 

;  Va. 

1,9.30 

1,800 

350 

:.:d. 

61 

52 

21 

,  t>'.Va. 

1. 175 

1,  300 

350 

Va. 

349 

428 

92 

;  N.c. 

6, 150 

6,  600 

4,200 

vV,  Ve . 

76 

132  , 

35 

;  S.C. 

1,200 

1,400 

N.C. 

3i7 

354 

402 

'.  Ga.. 

1,  G90 

2,  200 

2,300 

s.c. 

128 

160 

198 

Fla. 

6  3  5 

600 

600 

Ga. 

347 

500 

508 

;  Ky. 

2, 030 

1,  900 

1,300 

Fla. 

136 

■176 

Tenn. 

2,  250 

2 , 300 

2,200 

Ky. 

223 

135 

292 

Ala. 

1,280 

1,  200 

1,400 

Tenn. 

286 

188 

499 

■  Ark. 

8,430 

10, 600 

5,100 

Ala. 

291 

312 

437 

Okla. 

2,750 

3,200 

2,900 

I.;  i  s  s . 

360 

354 

419 

Tex. 

2,300 

2,100 

2,100 

Atk. 

172 

228 

231 

Idaho 

530 

450 

500 

La. 

163 

245 

216 

Colo. 

510 

600 

500 

Okla. 

143 

96 

203 

K.Mex. 

1,070 

1,000 

1,100 

Tex. 

405 

502 

509  • 

Ar  i  z . 

920 

1,500 

1,000 

Idaho 

59  ' 

69 

69  = 

"tah 

540 

800 

800 

Colo. 

195 

157 

.  -."h. 

9,^:80 

17,300 

18,800 

lI.Mex. 

47 

50 

51  = 

.  r- r. 

2,100 

2,300 

2,400 

Ariz. 

10 

10 

5  = 

i  -alif'.,  a3.1.2. 

256,700  2514,000 

,683,000 

Utah 

127 

170 

226  • 

IrVine  /ar. 

540,  COO 

563,000 

541,000 

Kev. 

4 

3  ' 

Table  vcr. 

415.900 

513.000 

531,000 

.'.asn.,  all 

6,260 

8,665 

8,235  = 

Kt.n  sin  var. 

1.30?. 800  L-:33.000 

1 

,611,000 

Bartlett 

•1,420 

6,'''35 

6,455 

Raisiris  2/ 

237,500 

309,500 

Other 

1,841 

1,7  30 

1,780  • 

Not  dried 

351,600 

230,000 

Oreg. ,  all 

3,720 

4,354 

4,552  '■ 

Bartlett 

1,  553 

1,794 

2,088  ■ 

Otlier 

2,167 

2,560 

2,464  '' 

Calif.,  all 

9,951 

10,417 

13,085  ' 

Bartlett 

8,722 

9,167 

11,543  '' 

Other 

-  1,229 

1,250 

1,542  ' 

GRAPES 


U.S. 


28,616 


.  ,  _  ^-i.i^i  32,  83 1  _  j_  U .  3 .  ^2^414,825  2,736,550 

1/  For  seme  states  in  certain  years,  'reduction  includes  rome~qu8ntrtT 
on  account  of  economic  conditions.  2/  Dried  basis:  1  ton  of  raisin 
to  about  4  tons  of  fresh  grapes.     3/  Less  than  1,000  bushels. 
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UNITED  STAXES  DEPARTMENT  OF  A3RICULTURE 

C?^p   Report  b-jr^au  of  aqricuu-tuhal  economics  Washington,  D,  C. 

as  of  '  CROP  REPORTING  BOARD  Sectamber  10^1945 

...  Sei'tember..  1^_._1945  '  3"; OO^P ,"m  ."[e  .VtT.T  ,  ) 


CITRUS  FRUITS 


Crop  :  Condition  Se£temb_e£  1  \f2_  _ ' 

'""^  tl^rS       *      1942""  1943        '      1944  1945" 

State  i    1934-43      1        .  1  i  s 


Percent 


ORANGES : 


California,  all 

75 

73 

80 

83 

76 

Navels  &  Misc.  tJ 

75 

72 

84 

74 

80 

Valencias 

74 

73 

77 

88 

74 

Florida,  all 

71 

74 

72 

76 

64 

Early  &  Midseason 

3/70 

75 

73 

,  76 

64 

Valenoias 

3/69 

73 

71 

75 

64 

Texas,  all  Zj 

66 

75 

73 

80 

79 

Arizona,  all  2j 

74 

70 

82 

84 

73 

Louisiana,  all  2j 

72 

80 

65 

83 

69 

5  States 

73 

73 

77 

80 

71 

TANGERINES : 
Florida 

GRAPEFRUIT : 

Florida,  all 
Seedless 
Other 

Texas,  all 
Arizona,  all 
California,  all 

Desert  Valleys 

Other 


60 


62 

3/63 
3/55 


59 
74 
74 


76. 


68 
68 
68 

75 
50 
73 
77 
70 


49 


59 
68 
54 

60 
85 
80 
81 
79 


74 


71 
71 
70 

75 
76 
79 
83 
77 


59 


60 
62 
58 

74 
76 
80 
80 

80 


4  States 


63 


70 


62 


73 


67 


LEMONS : 

California  ?4  75  79  74  76 

LIMES: 

Florida  69  74  78  74  78 


1/  Relat  es  to  crop  from  bloom  of  year  shown.    In  California  the  picking  season 
usually  extends  from  about  October  1  to  December  31  of  the  following  year. 
In  other  States  the  season  begins  about  October  1,  except  for  Florida  limes, 
harvest  of  which  usually  starts  about  April  1, 

2/  Includes  small  quantities  of  tangerines, 

3/  Short-time  average, 
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UNITED  STATES  iDEPARTMENT   OF  \GRlCUI_TURE 


Crop  Report 

as  of 
3  6  p  t  e  mb  e  r  1 1945 


GL'REAU    OP"  IC'J  UTU  R/vl-  T.CONOMICS 

CROP  report:  NQ  BOAF»0 


APRICOTS,  PLMS,  AND  PRUNES 

~*      FrodvToFion  1^ 
'        1942       •  1045 


Washington,  D.  C. , 

..Sept.enb9r_..lQ^15L 
3; 00  P.M,(E,W.,T.,1 


Crop 


and 


State 


Average 
1934-45 


1944 


Indicated 
1945 


APRICOTS: 
California 
Washington 
Utah 


Tons 
Fro^h  Basis 


197,700 
13,520 
4,095 


204,000 
21,000 
3,100 


80,000 
15,400 
10,100 


324,000 
25,000 
5,900 


177,000 
23,700 
10,900 


3  States 

215,415 

223,100 

105,500 

354,900 

211,600 

PLUMS: 

Michigan 

4,930 

5,300 

3,400 

6,200 

2,100 

California 

66,200 

72,000 

76,000 

92,000 

71,000  ■ 

PRUIIES : 

Idaho 

16,820 

18,200 

7,800 

22,900 

24,600 

Washington,  all 

27,540 

24,600 

23,700 

27  ,000 

26,000 

Eastern  Washington 

13,800 

17,200 

11,800 

17,400 

17,200 

Vfestern  T/Tashington 

13,740 

7,400 

11,900 

9,600 

8,800 

Oregon,  all 

98,570 

70,500 

104,000 

60,400 

91,600 

Eastern  Oregon 

13,290 

15,500 

10,200 

14,400 

16,800 

Vfestern  Oregon 

35,280 

55,000 

93,300 

46,000 

74,800 

Dry  Basis  2/ 

California 

205,000 

17  2  ,  000 

196,000 

159,000 

212,000 

ij  Tot  some  States  in  certain  years,  production,  includes  some  quantities  \mharvested  on  account 
of  economic  conditions.    2/  In  Calif omia,  the  diying_jratio  is  approxinarely  2|-  pounds  of 
fresh,  fruit  to  1  poxind  dried. 

MISCELIANEOUS  FRUITS  Al-ID  FJTS 


Crop 


and 


State  t 


Condition  Septer.ber 

1 

:  P: 

-oduction  1^ 

r 

Average 

•     1944  • 

1945 

;  Average 

'     1944  • 

Indicated 

1934-43 

«  * 

:  1934-43 

1945 

Perocrt 

Tons 

79 

81 

82 

2/28,350 

2/35,200 

13,650 

19,000 

56 

49 

38 

41,100 

42,000 

13,700 

21,000 

23,100 

53,320 

62,000 

60,000 

4,310 

6,800 

5,700 

57,630 

68,300 

65,700 

2,394 

5,600 

4,500 

477 

860 

860 

3,371 

6,460 

5,360 

60 

72 

63 

1,873 

5,200 

FIGS: 

California 
Dried  ) 
Not  dried) 
OLIVES: 

California 
AD-IOrDS : 

California 
V7ALNUTS: 
California 
Oregon 
2  States 
FILBERTS: 
Oregon 
Washington 
2  States 
AVOCADOS : 
Florida 


1/  For  some  States  in  certain  years,  production  includes 
of  economic  conditio:is,     2/  Dry  basis. 
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UNITED  STATES  DE?=A  R  T  .Vi  EN  T  OF   AO  FilC  U  LT  U  RE 

Report  bureau  op-  agriqul.tural.  economics  Washington,  D.  C.  , 


Crop 

as  of 
September  1 


CROP  REPORTING  BOARD 


PECANS 
ved  varietie 


September  10j_  1945 


iiiMriiiinifi 


State 


Im£_ro 


Average 
1934-43 


Pro_duct_ion 
1944  * 


Indicated 
1945 


¥ild  or 


Average 
1934-43 


seedling  varieties_  _ 

_Pro_d.uct_ion  _.  

I  Indicated 
I  1945 


1944 


Illinois  2/  13  10 

Hisso^jri  32  ,  25 

llorth  Carolina  2,092  2,070 

South  Carolina  3,080  2,132 

Georgia  18,306  28,140 

Florida  1,919  2,856 

Alabama  6,059  7,885 

Mississippi  3,351  4,980 

Arkansas  556  504 

Louisiana  2,125  3,744 

Oklahoma  855  1,400 

Texa£  ^j?^  5,400 

12  States  39,336  59,146 


Thousand  pounds 

12             537  480  618 

60             853  750  1,800 

2,402             304  230  328 

2,937             341  463  559 

32,802          3,232  5,360  5,248 

2,584          1,369  2,244  1,723 

9,256          1,567  1,615  •  1,896 

5,103          2,569  3,320  3,402 

756          3,029  3,696  4^284 

2,860          5,663  10,656  8,140 

2,250        16,105  12,600  20,250 

A^QD-  _  22^440  ^39,600   35,000 

5Ju522_  _  58_j_010  81,019  8_S^48 


State 


Ave  rage 
1934-43 


All_vari_et_ie_s 
Pro  duct  i_oii_ 

1944 


Indicated 
1945 


Illinois 

549  . 

490 

630 

Missouri 

885 

775 

1,860 

Uorth  Carolina 

2,396 

'  2,300 

2,730 

South  Carolina 

2,422 

2,600 

3,496 

Georgia 

21 , 538 

33,500 

39,050 

Plorida 

3,288 

5,100 

4,307 

Alabama 

7,636 

9,500 

11,152 

Fdssissippi 

5,920 

8,300 

8,505 

Arkansas 

3,585 

4,200 

5,040 

Louisiana 

7,788 

14,400 

11,000 

Oklahoma 

16,960 

14,000 

22,500 

Texas 

24,380 

45,000 

_3Z,50a 

12  States 

97_j_346 

140,165 

1>^7, 77Q. 

1/  Budded,  grafted. 

or  top^irorked  varieties. 

2/  Short -time  average* 

CPAtTSSHHIES 

Production 


State 


Average 
1934-43 


1944 


Indicated 
1945 


Barrels 


Massachusetts 
New  Jersey- 
Wisconsin 
Washington 

0re_gon  

5  States 


423,400 
88,400 
91,400 
21,070 
_7j_390 

'631 , 650" 


492,000 
62,000 

102,000 
24,000 

_  7,900 

687,900 


153,000 
59,000 

115,000 
30,000 
12,700 


470,000 
45,000 
80,000 
36,400 

_ia,2oo 


_369_j_700_ 


544,100 
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UN'-TE-D  STATES   DEIPARTMEINT   Oi^   AO     I  C  U  !_  T  U  R  L-:. 

Crop  Report  bureau  of  ao.'^icuu-urau  economics         y/an>iin{;toii,  D.  c, 

es  cf 
3.^19^'3.V^S<X...X.i...\.9.^3. 


'3R<DF>  RE!-"'ORTi  BOARD 


S  cp  t  e  k'o  or  10.,...  JL9  45 
3:06'?'.Mr(E,lv.T.) 


POTATOSS  1/ 

~  ~  ~ileld^'per~ acre  '         :~  ~  Prqiuction 

Average:       "     .............  •  1944 

1934-43:  ■ 


GROUP 


and 


: Indicated:  Average 
1945      :  1934-43 


:  Indicated 
:  1945 


SUEPLUS  LATE  POTATO  STATES; 
^iaine 

lTe\7  York,  Long  Island 

ITev.'  York,  Up -St  ate 

_  PejiJisylvani^a  

 3  Sas_tern  

Michigan 

'•Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

ITorth  Lakota 
_  South  Lakot^a  

_     ^  ^s^.'^H'^i:  

ITe"b  raska 

Montana 

Idaho 

Wyoming 

Colo  rado 

Utah 

Nevada 

ITashington 

Oregon 

California  l/ 

Z I  1p2'-i^ipipZ  I  I  I  I  I  Z 

TOTAL  18  

OTHSa  LATE  POTATO  STATES  : 


281 
224 
106 
_120_ 
172^5" 
"  99 
83 
82 
96 
61_ 
I  §9^1" 
112 
98 
224 
113 
169 
160 
174 
192 
183 
280_  _ 
"180^2 
"135.  6 


Bushels 

268 
155 
125 

115  

'l77^3_  " 
'IO8 
84 
82 

125 

75  

'  ^8j^7_  ■ 
'120 

120 

225 

155 

211 

158 

160 

220 

220 

270  

'201^7_  " 
"153.3 


Thousaad  bushels 


290 

270 
100 
114_ 
'l97jj.9' 
110 
ICQ 
105 
125 

-  85_  . 
J-a9,6_ 

180 

115 

225 

175 

195 

180- 

180 

205 

210 

_290_  _ 
'209  ..3_ 
168.5 


46,102 
11,316 
17,279 
22_^318 
'  97^015" 
'  23,o69~ 
17,542 
20,350 
13 , 249 
_2_^015 

9,078' 
1  ,700 
28,910 
1,954 
14,033 
2,194 
409 
8,713 
7,289 
9_^473_ 
"  83_^753 
"257,604" 


53 
10 
15 
19 
99 
18 
11 
15 
20 
_2 
68 


858 

695 

750 

140 

■453" 

350 

844 

334 

875 

550 

953' 

■400" 

520 

675 

170 

779 

755 

544 

340 

340 

530_ 

C53_ 

479 


51,190 
18,900 
11,700 
17_j_570 
]l09.,460] 


18,700 

13,000 

15,595 

22 , 125 

_2jl805_ 

73j.325 

11,520 

2,415 
43,650 

2,450 
19,305 

3,355 
684 
11,585 
11,340 
12^760 


2 
35 

2 
18 

2 

10 
10 
10 

"103' 

'271 


_119j,175_ 


301.960 


Ncv;  Hampshire 

151 

140 

165 

1,270 

1 

,054 

1,122 

Vermont 

134 

133 

125 

1,942 

1 

,555 

1,488 

I'fe.ssachusett  s 

138 

130 

130 

2,474 

3 

,120 

3,120 

Hhode  Island 

185 

190 

190 

837 

1 

,235 

1,311 

Conne ct  icut 

158 

150 

.  165_ 

2,805 

3 

,408 

a*  580 

5  I'e'-;  Zn^lajid 

15C.S 

146.  8 

.  149_,0 

9,327 

10 

483 

10_,521 

West  Virginia 

88 

60 

98 

3,012 

2 

,040 

2,940 

Ohio 

105 

83 

115 

11,318 

5, 

810 

7,245 

Indiana 

102 

89 

135 

5,575 

3 

,115 

4,455 

Illinois 

80 

60 

95 

3,226 

1 

800 

2,660 

Iov;a 

88 

65 

120 

5,505 

2 

470 

4,320 

5  Central 

95.5 

73.6 

113,8 

28,633 

15 

235 

21,620 

llev/  Mexico 

74 

85 

75 

340 

425 

338 

Ari  zona 

143 

220 

210 

327 

1, 

342 

1,365 

2  Southv.'e stern 

96.5 

159.2 

154.8 

568 

1 

757 

1,703 

TOTAL  12-  10<^i.9  94.j_9 

30_LATE  STATES  131_^5  ^145^1" 

iiTTSp:.SEiA:r-2  potato  states: 


.124^7_ 
162.  8_ 


38_j_633 
295,237' 


27,485 


.  J3_,944_ 
335,904 


_298_j_954_ 


ITew  Jersey 

173 

124 

181 

9,633 

8 , 804 

13,032 

Eela\.'are 

88 

62 

110 

424 

273 

^9 

Maryland 

104 

89 

115 

2,612 

1,824 

2,231 

Virginia 

119 

83 

124 

9,770 

5,975 

8,556 

Kentuclcy 

78 

58 

97 

3,605 

2,494 

4,171 

Missouri 

88 

52 

83 

3,844 

2,232 

2,992 

Kansas 

84 

52 

79 

2,279 

1,144 

ljS80 

TOTAL  7 

113.1 

84.  6 

125.3 

32,168 

22 , 747 

32,  99-1 

37_LATE  &  LTTERI3ELA.TS 

 129^4_  _ 

13Ea_  _ 

158.  7_  _ 

32S_^406_ 

_32lj_711_ 

358,895 

!_/  Early  and  late  crops 

shown  separat 

ely  for 

California 

;  combine 

d  for  all 

other 

States, 
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UNIXED  STATES  D  EIP  A  RT  M  CN  T 

REiPORT  BUREAU    OF   AG  :=i  ICU  UT-U  RAU 


as  of 


OF  AG.RICUL- 

OONCM  ICS 

CROP  RElPORTiNG,  BOARD 


"U  RE. 

Washington,  D.  C . , 
September  lOj.  1945 


POTATOES  1/  (Cont'd) 


GROUP 

:         Yield  per 

acre 

« 

P  ro  duct  ion 

and 

;Average : 

1944 

: Indicated:  Average 

;  1944 

;  liidicated 

STATE 

:  1934-43: 

:  1945 

:  1934-43 

:  1945 

Bushels 

Thousand  "bushels 

EARLY  POTATO  STATES  : 

•Uorth  Carolina 

101 

82 

117 

8,778 

6,970 

8,424 

'South  Carolina 

112 

61 

123 

2,618 

1,464 

2,583 

.  Georgia 

63 

47 

76 

1,451 

1,363 

2,052 

Florida 

l23 

106 

144 

3,722 

3,445 

5,112 

Tennessee 

72 

56 

84  . 

3,203 

2,464 

3,444 

Alabama 

90 

58 

106 

4,131 

3,364 

5,300 

■■  Mississippi 

65 

65 

68 

1,423 

2,210 

1,836 

Arkansas 

75 

68 

63 

3,278 

3,196 

2,394 

•  Louisiana 

62 

53 

58 

2,676 

3,4-98 

2,958 

Oklahoma  . 

'  59 

65  ' 

50 

2,252 

2,015 

1,150 

Texas 

70 

76 

81 

3,840 

5,016 

5,022 

,  California  l/ 

299 

355 

325 

9,314 

22,720 

23,725 

TOTAL  12 

96,6 

99.4 

123^,0 

46j^686 

57_j_725 

64jj_000 

TOTAL  U.S.  ^ 

124,0 

130,4 

-  152^1- 

375,091 

379j_436 

432_^895 

States. 


shown  separately  for  California;  combined  for  all  other 


Sl'JEETPOTATOES 
_Yi_eld  _2er  _ac_re 

:    1944  ; 

Bushels 


State 


Average 
1934-43 


Indicated 
1945 


A-verage 
1954-43 


P_ro_diictJ.on 

1944  : 


Indicated 
1945 


Thousand  bushels 


IT.  J, 

134 

150 

150 

2,116 

2,400 

2,400 

Ind. 

95 

125 

125 

237 

225 

225 

111. 

85  ' 

85 

88 

358 

382 

352 

Iowa 

85 

100 

100 

204 

200 

250 

Mo. 

87 

100 

95 

798 

800 

665 

Kans. 

102 

140 

135 

327 

406 

513 

•Eel. 

124 

155 

150 

493 

465 

450 

Hd, 

145 

160 

170 

1,134 

1,280 

1,360 

Va. 

113 

120 

115 

3 , 801 

3,960 

3,795 

:w.c. 

101 

115 

-  107 

8,235 

8,970 

7,490 

s.c. 

84 

98 

100 

5,119 

7,056 

6,200 

Ga. 

74 

88 

88 

8,018 

8,272 

8,272 

Pla. 

67 

•  70 

66 

1,508 

1,400 

1,188 

Ky. 

83 

90 

90 

1,503 

1,440 

1,440 

Tenn. 

90 

96 

100 

4,427 

4,128 

3,300 

Ala. 

76 

87 

85 

6,548 

6,699 

5,865 

Miss, 

86 

88 

103 

6,499 

5,248 

6,592 

Ark. 

72 

85 

85 

2,122 

1,955 

1,615 

La. 

70 

75 

82 

7,352 

8,100 

9,758 

Okla. 

66 

80 

90 

792 

1,040 

900 

Tex. 

74 

75 

90 

4,318 

5,025 

4,500 

Calif. 

117 

120 

120 

1,299 

1,200 

1,080 
"  ~  *S8",210~  ~ 

U.S. 

84.2 

92.9 

95,8 

67 ,059 

71,651 
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UNITED   STATEia   D  EIP  A  RT  M  E  N  T   OF   AG  Rl  G  U  L.-r  U  RZ 

;p<75P    ReipORT  bureau  of  ag r icu lxu r'au  e-conomics       -    Vyar/nington ,  D.  C., 


a3  of  ■ 
September  1,  1945 


CROP  REPORnr;NG  BOARD 


September  10^  1945 


TOBACCO 

:  Indicated 

1945  : 

:  Indicated 

1045 

State  :  v  TJ  : 
Yield  per  acre 

*  • 

T-v     1     j_  •           t  State 
Production 

: 

'  Yield  per  acre  * 

*  ■ 

Froduf'tion 

Pounds 


Thousand  pounds 


Pound  s 


Conn, 

N.Y. 

?a, 

Ohio 

Ind, 

Wis. 

Minn, 

Mo. 

Kans  • 

Md, 


1,444  . 

• 

9,097  » 

1,337 

22,990  ' 

1,300 

1,040    .  • 

1,451 

52,091 

1,013 

21,670  • 

1,197 

14,360  * 

1,500 

35,400 

1,200 

840    ~  '• 

925 

7,400  • 

900 

270  • 

^.  soa  _ . 

SUGAR 

i                Indicated  1945  S 

Yield 

:  per 

t    Production  : 

:  acre 

•  « 

Short  tons 

1,000  Shorbtons 

10.5 

220  : 

8.0 

640  : 

12.0 

708  : 

12,0 

984  i 

15.5 

857  : 

12.5 

438  i 

T  ho'u  sand  pound  s 


Va, 

1,075 

149,936 

W.Va. 

950 

3,420 

N.C. 

1,127 

820,500 

S.C. 

1,130 

135,600 

Ga, 

1,129 

109,215 

Fla. 

.858 

19,310 

Ky. 

1,040 

445,004 

Tenn. 

1,077 

127,575 

Ala. 

862 

■  345 

La. 

550 

165 

U.S. 

1,097 

1,_999^323 

State 


_Indioated  J. 945  

Yield         ■:  .. 
per  :  Production 

acre  £  

1,000  Short  tons 


Ohio 
Mich, 
Nebr , 
Mont . 
Idaho 
Wyo  • 


Colo. 

Utah 

_Calif_j^  _ 
"other 
States 

"uTsT 


Short  tons 

14.5 
15,0 

16.5 


2,175 

495 
1,568 


12^6  _ 
13.2 


1.338 


_9^03. 


SUGARCANE  FOR  SUGAR  A^ID  SEED 


• 
• 

Yield  of 

cane  per  acr 

e  : 

Produc.-uion 

• 

state  j 

Average 

!      1944  : 

Indicated  | 

Average     '      ^g^^  ' 

Indicated 

• 
• 

1934-43 

1945  ; 

1934-43 

•  • 

1945 

Short  ton? 

1,000  Short  tons 

Louisiana 

18.4 

20.0 

22.0 

4,925  5,349 

5,962 

Florida 

32.0 

28.5 

32.0 

715  799 

1,014 

Total 

19.5 

20.8 

23.0 

5,640  6,148 

6,976 
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UNITED  STATES  DEPARTMENT   OF  AG  f^J-C  U  LT  U  R  E 

Crop   Report  bureau  of  aqricultural  economics  Washington,  D.  C, 

.as  of 


CROP  REPORTING  BOARD 


September  10i_  1945 


BEAITS,  DRY  EDIBLE  1/ 
^i^ld  £er  ^cre  :  Pro<iuction_ 


State 


Average 
1934-43 


1944 
Pounds 


Indicated]  Average  \ 
1945  . 


1944 


1934-43  . 

« 

Thousand  "bags 


Indi  catec 
1845 

-2/--- 

47 
6 

765 
.  4,210 

6 



5.  070 

5 


Maine 
Vernont 
ITev;  York' 

Michigan'  ^ 
'i/isconsin 

Minri^so.ta  

._  Total  ii._E^.  

North  Dakota 

South  Dakota    .  , 

Nebraska  ; 

Montana 

l.V.oniing 

IdpJio 

V/a^shington 

Oregon  

_  loial  'g.JU  

Kansas 

T^as 

Col-orado 

N'eiv  Mexico  , 

Arizona 

Utah         ■    .  ■ ' 


1,032 
630 
855 
839 
517 
467 


750 
600 
630 
•  630 
575 

-  _660_ 

-  _631_ 

500 
300 
1 , 250 
1,200. 
1,375 
1,450 
1,000 
j^'050_^ 

.  4ao"^ 

200 
.  580 

350  . 
■  425  ■ 
.  _680j. 

_  _48  6_ 
1,296"" 
-l_u045_ 


940 
530 
750  • 
760 
650 
-600, 

500 

1,400 

1,250 

1,325 

1,550' 

1,025" 

IjOOq^ 

1.419 


87 
16 
1,232 
4,509 
20 
20 


38 
6 

731 
4,158 
17 

 40  _ 

_  i,990  _ 

;  10 

■  '  "  3 
588 
240 
1,251 
2,088 
40 

 21  _ 

_  1,241  _ 

4 

4/  10 
2,088 
'  '  840 
64  . 
48  ' 


3/ 


1,178. 
1,230 
1,216 
1,470 
1,053 
773 


^521 
274 
729 
l,73l 
2fe 
14 


672 
212 

1,100 

1^720 
'41 

J  JQ. 

3,760 


317 

488 
337 
456 
676 


200 
640 

2io' 

475' 
640' 


1,574 
661 
56 
33 


^  8 
2  ,003 
464 
■  66 
32 


.^otal  l._w'^ 


California, .Lima 

_  ,ToJ.al.  California  

_  ,Unit^d__S_t£}i,e^  

l/  Includes  ^eans  grov/n 
Zj  Short- tirae  average. 


1,344 

1,199 
1,261 
_  872  _  ' 
for  see^. 


 462_   3,054   2_j5J73_ 

1,350".         2,091  2,203  ^,403 

_1.Q50,  2^544_          1,540  _  _1,5J4_ 

_1_.213^.,  4^634_   3,843  _._3_,9J7_ 

 84  15^942  ^^16,122  J5,3j70. 


PEAi^UTS  PICIffiD_AlTD_TpESHBD 

  Indicated  1945_ 

Yield  per 

  acre  

.  Pounds        Thous.  pounds 
Yk,  '  ■  1,150  188/600  - 

N-  C 

Tennj^  

Total 
_  da^-H.^, jirea}  _ 
S.C. 
Ga. 
Fla. 
Ala. 

Kij.s^  

Total 

_  LS^.  J  •-.area)  

Ark. 
La. 

Okla.        .  . 
Ie2C.  

_  loial(^,2{._area} 

u._s^  


2/  Bags  of  100  pound's  (uncleaned), 
,4/  Not  including  Blackeye  peas, 

^  _  PEAS._DRY  FIELD  ij  _ 

_P  r  6li  mi  nary_l  945 


State 


Production 


State  't 

Yield  per 
acre 
Pounds 

• 

\  Production 
,  Thous.  JjagS  M 

Vis, 

800 

24 

N.Dak. 

900 

90 

Mont.  . 

1,200 

336 

Idaho 

1,080 

1,652 

v;yo. 

1,200 

24 

Colo.  « 

900 

279 

Wash. 

1,200 

3,000 

Oreg^ 

_  1,050 

305 

8  States 

1,127 

5,793 

1/  In  principal  commercial  producing 

1,125 

351,000 

775 

6,^00 

1_»128 

545,800 

650 

26,000 

700  ' 

734,300 

630 

70,560 

.  700 

320,600 

_5DQ_  _ 

_._13/000 

_691  

1,164,460 

400 

4,800 

400 

2,400 

530 

147,900 

^5£iQ  

_  ^Qa,nciQ 

_5J7_  _ 

699 

2,263,360 

States,     Includes  peas  grovm  for  seed 
and  cannery  peas  harvested  dry. 
2/  Bags  of  100  pounds  (uncleaned). 
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UNITEID  SXATEIS   D  E  P  A  RX  M  El  N  T"   OF   AGKi  C  ".J  UT  U  i-^t. 

Report  dureau  or  acsricultural.  economics  Washington,  D.  C  , 


as  of 
September  1^  1945 


CROP  REPORTINQ  BOARD 


5.gpi.§iid?e.r„l.a,_-154L5. 
SiDO..P.JL....CS^LVT».). 


MOITTHLY  MILK  PRODUCTIOII  OK  T^IS,  UUITED  STATES 
1934-43  Average,  1944,  and  1945 


Month 


July 
_  _August,  


:  ^Honlhly_T^tai_  

Average  ■  .g^.  •  ng.g  : 
19ji4=4i5  1  _  _  _  _  J.  _  _  _  _ 

Mill_ion  E.oujads_ 
10,697        11,570  12,363 


 i.Dailj_avexa£e_p^r_capit^ 

1945      !  Average 


1944 


1945 


_Pct^ 


1  _  1  19j54=42  1  „  i:  1 

Poujids_ 
107  2|63         2.70  2.85 

  9,665   10,322   11,136  108 '  2^38  S.41_2j^57  _ 

 76.088   83,566   87,437   104.6  ^2^3^  2.49_2^58  „ 


MILK  PRODUCED  PER  MILK  COW  IH  HERDS  KEPT  BT  REPORTERS  l/ 


State        I  ^e^t^^LeU  i  ' 

and         rAverage    :  : 
Division    : 1934-43    :    ^  ^      i  ^^^^ 


State    I  S£pi.em"biar_l_  . 

and  :  Average  :  ^  : 
Division:  1934-43  :      "l  _  1 


1945 


Me. 

IT.H. 

Vt. 

Mass, 

Conn, 

N.Y. . 

IT.j. 

Pa^  

I.Atl.  

Ohio 
Ind. 

111." 
Mich, 

Wis.  


15,4 
15,4 
14.3 
17,9 

isle 

16.8 
19,8 

17^4 


Pounds 
18,1 
16.5 
15.2 
18.5 
17.6 
17.3 
20,1 
16^8 


18,1 
17.6 
15.8 
19.6 

i9;o 

19.6 
21.1 

18^4 


16.2 

15^ 
15^2 
17,6 

16^1 


 17.^27 

15v9 
15.3 
15.3 
17.6 
15U 


184?^ 

17.2 

17.2 

16,7 

19,2 

17^4 


Md. 

Va. 

W.Va. 

H.C, 

s.c. 

S.Atl. 
Ky.. 

Tenn, 

Ala, 

Miss, 

Ark.  ■ 

Okla, 

Tex.. 


15.7 

13l6 
13,7 
13.1 
11,0 

-9*1- 
12..32 


Pounds 
16,2 
14*0 
13.5 
13.7 
li.l 
 2.1_ 


17.0 
14^2 
15.2 
13,7 
11,4 


13,. 


06 


13,30 


13.4 
12.0 
8.9 
7.4 
8,7 
10^2 
8.9 


12.4 
12jl 
9.1 
7.8 
9.3 
9,8 
7.6 


14.3 
13,1 

9.5 

8,5 

9;3 

lole 

_10.33_ 
15.9 
17.6 
16L& 
15.1 
17.7 
19,0 
17^4 
-20  j  8  _ 


E.l.  Centji.  16^05  15,.78.  17.44lS^Cent.  9.88_ 

Minn.  13.7  13.2  1477:Mont.  15.0 

Iowa  14,1  14.0  16.3:Idaho  18.5 

Mo,  11.2  12.5  13,0:Wyo.'  14,2 

N.Dak.  13.1  12.6  14,1: Colo.  14,1 

S.DalSi.  11.4  11,8  l3.4:Utah,.'  16,1 

Nehr,  13,3  13.3  14. 4:  Wash.  18,2 


^ans^  _  12^.2  12^6  I3^4j.0reg. 

I.I.  Cent^,  12^8^  12..95  14^3  C^ii 


16.' 


_  9.69_ 
15,5 
18*6 
15^0 
14,3 
17.2 
i8,4 
16,9 
_20i5  _ 


 18.7  _ 

iWesi,  I  16,48  ^17,14  17.^3_ 

lU^S,  .  1^.84  ^13.13_  _._15,12_ 

1/  Averages  represent  the  reported  daily  milk  production  of  herds  kept  by  reporters 
divided  hy  the  total  numlDer  of  milk  cows  (in  milk  or  dry)  in  these  herds. 
Figures  for  New  England  States  and  New  Jersey  are  leased  on  combined  returns 
from  crop  and  special  dairy  reporters,    figures  for  other  States,  regions  and 
U.  S,  are  hased  on  returns  from  crop  reporters  only.  The  regional  averages  are 
hased  in  part  on  records  of  less  important  dairy  States  not  shovm  separately,' 
as  follows:    North  Atlantic,  Rhode'  Island;  South  Atlantic,  Dclav;are  and  Elorlda; 
South  Centrsl,  Louisiana;  Western,  New  Mexico,  Arizona,  and  Nevada. 
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UNITED   SXATEIS   DEPARXMENT   OF   AG  Rl  C  U  L.-r  U  R  E 

\~    R>';"-'ORT  rauRETMj  OP         :o(j ru  R  a;,  eoonomscs  Washington,  D.  C, 

as  of  -  CROP  REPOR-riNO  BOARD  iapt.ember--10,--IS^. 

.;?!9ptembar..l^   [  3..:D0 

AUGUST  EGG  PRODUCTION 

""state     :  ¥umber  of  layer?  on:  Egj^s  per"*        :      _  Tot_al  £j3;_g^_P£od_uced_ 

and       :  hand  during;  August  :        100  layers        :  During  August     ;Jan,to  Aug.in^l, 


Di^,-isioni     1944       :       1945       :     1944       :     1945     :     1944     :     1945   :     1944  ;  1945 


Thov 

sands 

Number 

Millions 

Millions 

Me  , 

1^730 

1 , 939 

1,510 

1,525 

26 

30 

275 

274 

JT.II. 

1,745 

1,7  10 

1,522 

1,445 

27 

25 

257 

249 

vt. 

834 

734 

1,469 

1,621 

12 

12 

133 

126 

Mass  • 

6  fddU 

4,380 

1,476 

1,562 

58 

60 

655 

665 

R.I. 

•  ^  r* 

366 

•2  C  O 

1,445 

1,442 

5 

5 

55 

53 

Conn» 

,  3bU 

c  ,546 

1,500 

1,376 

35 

35 

337 

324 

N.Y. 

10,707 

8,808 

1,420 

1,494 

152 

132 

1,613 

1,397 

4,942 

4,083 

1,367 

1,420 

68 

58 

721 

639 

14;230 

11,811 

1,336 

1,373 

190 

162 

2,072 

1,807 

N.Atl. 

40,824 

36,363 

1,404 

1,449 

573 

527 

6,118 

5,534 

Ohio 

14,476 

13,944 

1,336 

1,432 

193 

200 

2,165 

2,098 

Ind, 

9,871 

10,233 

1,277 

1,407 

126 

144 

1,571 

1,533 

111. 

15,767 

14,840 

1,197 

1,240 

189 

184 

2,208 

2,122 

Mich. 

6,737 

7,786 

1,389 

1,445 

122 

113 

1,309 

1,243 

12,907 

11,790 

1,376 

1,407 

178 

166 

1,834 

1,742 

S.W.Cent 

.  61,808 

58,593 

1,307 

1,377 

808 

807 

9,087 

8,738 

Minn  • 

18^373 

18,387 

1,332 

1 , 457 

256 

268 

2,842 

2,891 

Iov:a 

21,942 

21,47  8 

1,327 

1,383 

291 

297 

3,402- 

3,355 

Mo. 

16,346 

15,243 

1,265 

1,327 

207 

202 

2,446 

2,307 

N.Dak, 

3,953 

4,038 

1,308 

1,330 

52 

54 

542 

542 

S.Dak, 

6,440 

5  ,  97  9 

1,293 

1,345 

83 

SO 

889 

356 

ije  cr  . 

X  w  ,  O  O  O 

1,252 

1,327 

128 

137 

1,570 

1,602 

Kans  » 

1  n  '7  en 

X  X  J  /  D  u 

11    « 1  7 

X  X  ,  D  X  ( 

1,240 

1,249 

146 

'  145 

1,743 

1,688 

".7.  N.  Cent 

•  89_^050 

87  ,075 

1,306 

1,359 

1,163 

1,183 

13,434 

13,241 

Del, 

739 

677 

1,197 

1,224 

9 

8 

102 

93 

Md, 

2,674 

2,332 

1,252 

1,383 

33 

32 

342 

329 

Va, 

6,481 

5,994 

1,162 

1,234 

75 

74 

809 

7  88 

Vj.Ya, 

2,974 

2,502 

1,302 

1,395 

39 

35 

417 

346 

N.C. 

7,904 

8,337 

1,110 

1,159 

88 

97 

836 

861 

S.C. 

3;249 

3,186 

936 

1,011 

30 

32 

301 

307 

Ga, 

5,776 

5,448 

967 

949 

56 

52 

562 

518 

Fla. 

1,472 

1,330 

'  986 

1  122 

1  5 

XO 

X\J  \J 

1  RO 

XO  w 

S.Atl, 

■31^269 

29,806 

1  '  1  03 

X  f  XxJ  f 

O  J  ou 

Kv. 

7,234 

6,759 

1  '  1  ?  R 

X  ^  t-  O  X 

OC 

oo 

Tenn, 

7,492 

7,280 

1,070 
> 

1,094 

80 

80 

913 

854 

Ala, 

5,785 

5,088 

961 

998 

56 

51 

580 

510 

Mi<:s  , 

6,065 

5,746 

822 

837 

50 

48 

538 

502 

Ark. 

6,'x94 

5,850 

980 

1,014 

64 

59 

654 

606 

La  • 

3,896 

3,381 

'  806 

880 

31 

50 

335 

308 

UKia  « 

y,7c4 

3  ,  S-il 

1,091 

1,184 

106 

105 

1,306 

1,222 

1  ex  . 

£i  3  ,  427 

21,833 

1,029 

1,153 

241 

252 

2,756 

2,650 

S  .Cent . 

^  I ',117 

64,333 

1,013 

1,092 

710 

7  08 

8,084 

7  ,566 

1  .ont . 

i,  D^b 

1  /too 

1,42^: 

1  09 

X  ,  Oc  X 

9  1 
c  X 

1  Q 

xy 

9  n« 

C  \JO 

1  QA 

Idaho 

1,701 

1,47  8 

1,345 

1,404 

23 

21 

254 

205 

'.Vyo., 

■  630 

540 

1,401 

1,583 

9 

7 

86 

67 

Colo, 

3,256 

2,441 

1,231 

1,533 

40 

33 

404 

342 

N.Mex. 

97  0 

694 

1,197 

1,277 

12 

9 

122 

93 

Ariz  , 

•  423 

373 

1,209 

1,079 

5 

4 

56 

45 

Utah 

2,118 

2,071 

1,445 

1,395 

31 

29 

283 

275 

Nev» 

-247 

245 

1,302 

1,426 

3 

3 

31 

31 

Vfash. 

5;  044 

4,411 

1,460 

1,426 

74 

63 

702 

652 

Greg, 

2,486 

2,376 

1,432 

1,407 

36 

33 

'386 

359 

Calif. 

13;220 

11,073 

1,389 

1,355 

134 

150 

1,850 

1,553 

V^est, 

31_^723 

27,124 

l^oPl 

1,3G8 

438 

-371 

4i332 

3,816 

U.  S. 

324j_791 

303,794 

1,2  43 

1,2  97 

4,037 

3,941 

44,640 

42,287 

zfm 


